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Such a plan tailored to meet the exact needs 
of your Employees can make all the difference 
between having them remain financially sol- 
vent or going “dead broke” when faced with 
such emergencies as these. 


HUMAN SECURITY 


@® Death in Family 


@ Loss of time due to $ 
or Accident 


@® Hospitalization or Operatior 
when necessary, 


@ Aiding dependents upon death 
of employee 


Aaternity Benefits 


Never get out of 
debt 


f ARE YOUR EMPLOYEES Getting in 
This Unhappy Fix When Emergencies Hit? < 


Unexpected Accident or Sickness — perhap$ 
cost of a hospital trip with an expensive operation== 
piled on top of that, can disrupt the most thrifty-- ~ 
among vour Employees unless they have a plan that’. ° 
helps them meet such sure-to-happen emergencies. 


More and more industrial and business firms from* 
coast to coast — many of them among the nation’syy ~ 
leaders — are finding a Provident HUMAN 
SECURITY Plan a most satisfactory solution to 
this perplexing problem. 


Provident HUMAN SECURITY Plans operate in 
your choice of these three methods: 
@ Employees pay premiums over plant payrolls. 
® Employers contribute a portion of premium 
cost. 
© Employers pay entire cost. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EMERGENCY INCOME 


e Now Protecting over ONE MILLION Workers and Their Dependents e 


Chattanooga 2, SINCE 1887 Tennessee 
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YOU CAN 


1. Substantial Power Saving. 


PROVE IT! 


Mills that have run scientifically-conducted comparative tests = 
CUTLER tape and ordinary spinning tape have seen ranerpeete 

clearly the advantages claimed for the CUTLER (patented) product. 
These advantages are: 


2. Increased Spindle Speed. 
3. Longer Life. 


No other spinning tape possesses the superior qualities of this original 
power-saving CUTLER spinning tape. 


ROGER W. CUTLER 


BOSTON, MASS. — GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Southern Representative M. BRADFORD HODGES P. O. Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 


Published Ssemi-Mo nthly by Clark P 
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NEW TESTED WASHABLE RAYONS 
HAVE RESISTANCE 


WORKING WITH the American Viscose Corporation, the U. 


5. Finishing 


Company has successfully developed its exclusive Vitalized crease-resisting 


process for spun rayon fabrics dved to CROWN lested “Green Light” stand- 


ards: The finish is being used on rayon fabrics for men’s sportswear. They 


are the first of such fabrics to pass all the CROWN Tested requirements for 


washability and wearability .. 


. and to possess a crease-resistant finish. The 


fabrics come in a complete color range . . . black, navy, brown and wine as 


well as the pastel ‘shades. 


ANNUAL REPORT 
CHOSEN AS OUTSTANDING 


oF 


The annual report of the American Vis- 
cose Corporation has been selected as the 
outstanding report in the textile industry. 
The decision was made by an independent 
board of experts, appointed’ by the maga- 
zine “Financial World,” who selected the 
best annual reports of the year in each 
leading industry. Second best in the textile 
industry was the re port of the Tubize 
Rayon Corporation. 

Members of the judging board were Dr. 
Lewis Haney, chairman, Norman Bel 
Geddes, Raymond C. Mayer, Glenn Gris- 
wold and C. Norman Stabler, 


DYEING SERVICE AVAILABLE TO 
“CROWN” TESTED LICENSEES 


The Dyestuff Research Laboratory of 
the American Viscose Corporation is lo- 
cated in New York City, and its facilities 
are available to all converters and finishers 
who are CROWN Tested licensees. Dye for- 
mulas which simultaneously meet CROWN 
Tested standards and clients’ color specifi- 
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cations may be obtained here. These for- 
mulas are scientifically accurate and thor- 


oughly practical. 


FABRIC HONORED BY 
ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


Salyna, a basic qual- 
ity spun rayon fab- 
ric introduced by 
St. George Textiles 
ten years ago this 
year, has just been 
“honored” to cele- 
brate this long span of service. In an indus- 
try built primarily upon the quick in-and- 
out changes of fashion, it is exceptional to 
see sound fabric merchandising maintained 
over so long a period. 

Salyna, meeting the American Viscose 
Corporation's CROWN Test requirements 
for women’s sportswear, stands ‘not only, 
on its own well-established quality reputa- 
tion but carries this well-known service 
label to the public. It is a sportswear fab- 
ric of 80° spun rayon and 20% cotton, 
woven by J. P. Stevens, Inc. and dyed and 


> finished by Gleniyon Print W orks. 


SECOND STAR AWARDED 
TO MARCUS HOOK 


The Marcus Hook, 
Pa., plant of the 
American Viscose 
Corporation has 
been awarded a 
second star for its 
Army-Navy “E” flag. The plant is engaged 
In production of high - strength viscose 
rayon yarns for use in parachute and tire 
fabric, 


NEW A.V.C. LEAFLET TELLS 
HOW TO REDUCE FUME 


FADING HAZARD IN STORAGE 


In its new consumer leaflet on “Home 
Storage for Rayons,” the American Vis- 
cose Corporation pays particular attention 
to the problem of fume fading of acetate 
rayons. 

Since the problem is sometimes encoun- 
tered when garments are stored, the leaflet 
advises women to “take special precautions 
in storing all fabrics containing acetate 
rayon.’ It then goes on with detailed sug- 
gestions on how to reduce the hazard of 
fume fading. Eventually, it is hoped that 
technic al progress will completely elimi- 
nate fume fading. Meanwhile, the Amer- 
ican Viscose Corporation feels that all in- 
terests will be best served by an intelligent 
meeting of the problem so long as it exists. 


MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 
PRODUCT RESEARCH 


Helps you get the right yarn or fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


4 “CROWN” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 
AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Producer of 
CROWN* Rayon larns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1; 
Providence, R. Charlotte, N. € 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa;: 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; 
W. Va.: Parkersburg, W. Va.;: 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 
*Reg. Pat. OF. 
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For Koll Coverings 


USE THE MATERIAL 
WITH “MUSCLES” 


Resiliency .. . give and take . . . stretch and recover — 
that’s Spinna Calf, the material that retains its smooth, 
high-friction surface, longer. 

You ll have less trouble from hard ends, less hollowing- 
out, longer roll life . . . if you specify “‘Spinna Calf’’, be- 
cause its ‘‘muscles’’ of tough, springy fibres adapt them- 
selves to momentary pressure od strain, then resume their 
original shape. No other material has the resiliency of 
Lawrence's Spinna Calf — it’s “‘triple-resilient’’*. 

Static troubles are reduced, too, because Spinna Calf is 
mineral-tanned. 

So have your roll coverer use Spinna — the leather he 
will like, too — because its quality is uniform. | 


*1. The individual fibres compress and recover. 


2. The fibre network adjusts itself to strain, and re- 
covers. 


3. The air in between fibres is expelled, then returns. 


No other material has all three forms of resiliency 
plus Spinna Calf’s strong wearing surface. 


SPINNA CALF 
ROLL COVERINGS 


it's “Triple Resilient 
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PLAN YOUR PLANT DRIVE NOW! 


Good organization will be needed to sell the 6th. The task of raising the huge sum required will be 
the most difficult ever asked of Industry. As each new military success brings us closer to Victory, the 
public naturally will feel that the urgency of war financing is lessened—whereas it isn't. So organize 
now to prevent a letdown on the home-front from causing a letdown on the fighting front. Build your 
plant's payroll campaign around this fighting 8-Point Plan. You don’t have to wait for the official Drive 
to start— swing into action NOW! 


1 BOND COMMITTEE— Appoint a 6th War Loan Bond {b) ive eee letter to employees from management and 
Committee from labor, management and each represent- (c) boards. 
ative group of the firm. (d) Meeting schedules, etc. 

2 TEAM CAPTAINS—Select a team captain, foreach 6 CARD FOR EACH WORKER —Dignify each personal’ 
10 workers, from men and women on thé, payroll—but approach with a pledge, order, or authorization card 
not in a supervisory capacity. Returned veterans make made out in the name of each worker. Provide for a 
most effective captains. cash purchase or installment pledge. Instruct each cap- 

7 tain to put a pencil notation on the card to indicate the 

3 —— a quota for each department and each subscription he expects to solicit from each worker. 

employee. 


‘7 RESOLICITATION—People don't mind being asked 
to buy more than once. Resolicit each employee toward 
the end of the drive in a fast mop-up campaign. Call 
upon your State Payroll Chairman; he’s ready with a 


4 MEETING OF CAPTAINS—Give a powerful presen- 
tation of the importance of the work assigned to them. 
Instruct them in sales procedure. Have them carefully 
study the Treasury Booklet, Getting the Order. 


fully detailed plan—NOW! 
ASSIGNMENTS — Assign responsibilities for: 
YL (a) Music, speeches and announcements of the openin7 8 ADVERTISE THE DRIVE—Use all possible space in 


rally. the regular media you employ to ts!l the War Bond story 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


EEN 


This is an official U. §. Treasury advertisement—prepared under jhe auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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C0 N LS THAT SATISFY KNITTERS FROM 


THE MACHINE THAT 


More and more knitters consider Roto- Roto-Cones. Meanwhile, orders we are re- 


Cones standard for cotton knitting yarns. ceiving from spinners indicate a widespread 
Yarn mills operating Roto-Coners* report intention to replace old winding equipment 


enthusiastic reception and requests for more with Roto-Coners*, the modern drum wind- 


ers which simplify operation and mainte- 


nance and offer the opportunity to increase 
winding production. 


Wntversal Winding Compan Y 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON UTICA PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


stters include 
ted (2) fewer 


Roto-Cones 
ditions, wit 
form settings- 


could be the yarn while it 
anc ‘ch Jimit winding 


-e the chance 
spindle to spindle. 


Nothing 


i, whi fast, 
eed, | wear 
in winding 


WARPING CONES DYEING PACKAGES ' PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 
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H z &B HIGH- DRAFT ROVING FRAM 


Put it on your PREFERRED LIST for After the War! 


ONE OF THESE MACHINES will replace two 
It is 
sturdy and of modern design. Mechanical 


or three conventional speed frames. 


features include the following: 
b.xceptionally strong differential gearing 
. draft changes quickly made...sim- 

plified builder, 


articulated quiet chain bobbin shaft 


easily adjustable... 


drive...superior finish, including pol- 
ished non-rusting metallic clearer covers 
.. single or double sliver lifting rolls... 
angle iron creels. 

The frame was specially designed to 
accommodate our High-Draft Roving Sys- 
with Patented Scroll 
Condenser. This system will produce 3.00 
to 6.00 hank roving from 50 to 60 grain 
sliver in ONE OPERATION. It is draft- 
ing cotton up to 30 on speeders and up to 


16 on intermediates. 


tem, 4 or 5 roll, 


With mixtures, such 
as rayon and cotton or rayon and wool, 


s Diagroms showing drafts obtainable with 4 Roll 


and § Roll High-Draft Roving Systems 


some installations are drafting as high as 
48 in one operation. 

Our Bakelite Patented Scroll Condenser 
has greatly simplified high drafting of 
sliver. It eliminates static and prevents 
the flaring and spreading of the fibres by 
condensing them into a compact sliver 
without disturbing parallelization, and 
gives just enough false twist to allow bet- 
ter control in the drafting zone. 


4 Roll High-Draft Roving System with 
Patented Scroll Condenser 


The H & B High-Draft Roving Frame 
not only greatly reduces the investment 
required in the card room, but also fre- 
quently increases production as compared 
with the equipment it replaces and invari- 
ably reduces manufacturing cost. This 
reduction has been as much as 6/10 of one 
cent. per Ib. of yarn. 

Put this frame on your preferred list for 
after the war and let us know about your 
plans NOW, so you won't have to wait too 

_long for delivery after we are permitted to 
accept orders for textile machinery. 


* 
H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Boston Office, 161 Devonshire Street; Charlotte 
Office, 1201-3 Johnston Bidg., Atlanta Office, 815 
Citizens & Southern National Bank Bidg.; Expor' 
Dept., United States Machinery Co., 115 Broad 
Street, New York, U.S.A. 


Patented Scroll Condenser 
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From the buying of native corn to the finished product Staley’s 
Textile Starches are 100% laboratory controlled in every step of 
the processing. This assures uniform quality and dependable per- 
formance from every shipment—day after day and year after year. 
Developed by skilled chemists, Staley’s complete line of thick and 
thin-boiling starches are available for every specific textile use. 
Capacity to produce and ability to deliver—backed by a consist- 
ent policy of cooperation and service—are vital factors that 
prompt mill owners, managers and superintendents to say they 
like to do business with Staley’s. Write, wire or telephone for 


information about the Staley Starches for your mill requirements. 


AL EL. STALEY COMPANY 


DECATUR CORN AND ILLINOIS 
SOY BEAN 
PROOUCTS 


ATLANTA, NEW YORK CITY, SPARTANBURG, CHICAGO. BOSTON 
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VERY month brings announce- 
ments of new textile machines and 
redesign of old ones. The require- 
ments of greater speeds and new fibers 
are being met by machinery builders. 
In your plans for present or postwar 
changeovers to newer and faster ma- 
chines, remember this fibers are 


thirsty. Unless you are ready with ad- 


equate, correctly engineered humidi- 


Company 


fication, the faster speeds and the 


tricky fibers will only increase your 
headaches and production won’t come 
up to expectations. 

Now is the time to call in an AMCO 
engineer. Backed by 50 years experi- 
ence in handling every type of mill 
and fiber, he is ina position to assist 
you to get full value from your new 


machinery investments. Write or call. 


Atomizers 


Self-Cleaning 


AUTOMATICALLY SELF-CLEANING 
CONSTANT, FULL CAPACITY DELIVERY 
NO-DRIP_—_ NO FEATHERING DOWN 

MINIMUM MAINTENANCE cost 


LONG LIFE 


— 


HUMIDIFICATION 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, Providence 1, R. L. 


* Atlanta * Boston * Charlotte 
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Reasons WHY IT IS IDEAL 


WAVHETHER it is used to prepare inspected yarn for knitting, 
warping, dyeing, or for twister or doubler supply, the Foster 
Model 102 Winder has important advantages, which make it 
ideal for the purpose, as follows: 


1”. TRAVERSE CONE, IF DESIRED, containing 
10°% more yarn than a 6’ cone. It reduces 
doffing at the winder and, being a larger 
supply, makes subsequent operations’ more 
economical. 


; ? SELF THREADING AND SELF CLEANING SLUB 
: | M CATCHING ATTACHMENTS (several different 
6” TRAVERSE CONE 7” TRAVERSE CONE types), which make an important contribution 
to increased production and a better yarn. 
TO MAXIMUM TENSION. Even with 
minimum tension, yarn cannot jump out of 
guides. Minimum tension reduces breakage 
when winding soft twist yarns. Tension is in- 
creased by adding weights to tension disc. 


4 SUPERIOR TENSION DEVICES, reinforced at all 
possible points of wear, which produce 
even tension on the yarn. 

5 HIGH WINDING sPpEED. While the practicable 
speed for different kinds of worsted yarns 
varies between 300 and 650 y. p. m., it is 
' uniformly higher with this machine than with 
The Foster 51A Slub Catcher older models. Combined with other features, 
it contributes to twice the production at two- 

DISC TENSION | 


thirds the cost. 
2. Fib h ° Oo 
ANY ANGLE OF WIND, from 9° to 18°, can 


Prevents hub at all times for — be obtained by changing 4 small gears in 
eae, es the head end. This flexibility is important 
yarn : Lb es "weight when running a variety of counts and types, 
“ hy | - since the wrong angle of wind for a given 
2 yarn will produce an unsatisfactory cone. 
All washers revolve and wear evenly Send for Bulletin No. A-91 


é 
| 
| 
= R WINDING Yarns 
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The famous Tuffer foundation, with wires in 
position, is built to withstand several times the 
strain it will ever encounter in the card room. 


Tuffer foundation is made of cloths especially 
constructed to Tuffer specifications. Four layers 
of these strongly woven fabrics are laminated 
together with special oilproof glue. This makes 
it strong, stretch-resistant, and yet pliable 
enough to go on the cylinders easily, and flex- 


of the stock being carded. Once set, Tuffer 
stays set because the flat, accurately formed, 


card room. 


ible enough to absorb the constant hammering. 


TUFFER PRODUCTS 


Card Clothing for Woolen, 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
and Silk Cards © Napper 
Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 
Flat Recovered and exira 
sets loaned at all plants. 
Lickesns and Garnet Cyl- 
Inders from 4 to 30 inches 
and Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant 
® Midgley Patented, and 
Howard's Special Hand 
Str.pping Cards © Inserted 
Eye & Reguiar Wire Heddles 


crowns of the wires allow it to be drawn more snugly to the cylinder. 
You can’t do better than to standardize on Tuffer products for your 


HOWARD BROS. co. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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120 Picks P. M. 
on 90 Broad Sheets 


46 Looms 
Per Weaver 


To Win in Any Game—Whether It’s Poker or the Strenuous 
Game of Weaving— You Must Have the Right Cards 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
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@ Excessive wear and difficult main- 
tenance often result from inadequate 
lubrication. 

Sinclair provides LILY WHITE 
OILS for better lubrication of spin- 


dles under all loads, speeds, and con- 


tinuous operation. NO-DRIP 


LUBRICANTS provide non-creep- 
ing, spatter-resistant lubrication 
highly efficient on top rolls, comb 


boxes and mechanical drives. 


(Write for “The Service Factor” — published 
pertodically and devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems.) 
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FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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houghts Mew World 


By W. M. McLAURINE — Part Four 


EMOCRACY is much more than a form of govern- 
ment or an externally labelled philosophy of society. 
It is more than making laws and executing or administering 
them by means of popular suffrage and elected officers. 
Democracy is a means for “realizing ends that lie in the 


wide domain of human relationships and the dev elopment 


of human personality.’ 

In this money or material age in which we live, money 
and materials are too often considered the end of life. After 
we have grown tired of things and our insatiable craving 
for them, after the machine age has perfected its machinery, 
after society has caught the vision of life’s real values, that 
of free and enriching associations composed of a really 
intelligent and broadly comprehensive idealism, materials 
and their manufacture will become the means to be used 
in arriving at the ends of democracy. This statement is not 
idealistic. It carries with it a philosophy that can be applied, 
a goal that can be approached, a realism capable of attain- 
ment. The ultimate end of production is the production of 
people with human ideals, social consciousness and co-oper- 
ative economics. 

“The foundatien of democracy is faith in the capacities 
of human nature, faith in human intelligence and in the 
power of pooled and co-operative experience; so spoke 
John Dewey in an address before the National Educational 
Association .on the subject, “Democracy and Educational 
Administration.”’ 


Application of Democracy 


The ideal of democracy is one thing, its execution is 
another. So many plans are noble in their conception, but 
ignoble in their aborted and often misinterpreted applica- 
tion. We need only to refer to our own experiences to 
find apt illustrations. Very few people will find fault with 
the abstract and yet appealing principles of governmental 
action as outlined by Franklin Roosevelt. They are funda- 
mental and far-reaching in their intent and yet when these 
policies were turned over to government agencies and 
bureaucrats for execution, their interpretation and applica- 
tion have caused chaos and confusion, class consciousness 
and censorious criticisms, injustices and partiality, a loss of 
faith in democracy and its plans. Many often wonder 
whether or not this is a democracy. 

All people know that there is no such thing as arriving 
at a destination and remaining there. Each period or age 
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of life is, or should be, only a wayside stop in the journey 
to the ideal of democratic accomplishment in living. Now, 
many people think that our government may be on a detour 
to some undesired, dangerous destination, remote from our 
original plan and pattern. 

Perhaps democracy has broken down in some phases and 
some other-plan of government may seem better to some. 
It may be advisable to pause here for a little while and 
study some conditions, why they have developed and what 
we can do to cure them, in order that we may turn our 
course back into the democratic highway, which all unbiased 
students of government admit is the best form that has yet 
been devised. It is also the most difficult to maintain and 
enjoy because its controls ultimately lie in the power of the 
people and people are often too negligent about govern- 
ment, or too selfish in their desires. 


Arrival of Pressure Groups 


Democracy was a dynamic part of the life of every one 
in this nation up to the latter part of the 19th century. 
During that period and on into the 20th century, science, 
technology and power began to find expression in mas- 
sive organization, resulting in economic desires and com- 
mercial preferment from the government by those who 
found such action advantageous. Some other groups began 
to form and petition the government for protection from 
these oppressive groups, and protection for their own 
groups until it has been said that we are uncertain what the 
democracy is for which we stand. Some think that in spite 
of the flowery speeches and essays on the merits of democ- 
racy, its leaders have lost faith in it and believe that it is an 
inert rather than a dynamic force in world affairs. 

The discussions are so vague and uncertain. We need 
only to refer to the Atlantic Charter, the Four Freedoms, 
the platforms recently adopted by both political parties, our 
lack of a clearly defined domestic policy, our appalling lack 
of a foreign policy and war aims. As an able critic once 
remarked, “We have lots of words but few ideas.”’ 

We speak of the spirit of “free enterprise,’ individual 
initiative, the “American way of life,’’ and use many other 
similar expressions, but they are meaningless unless degned 
and when defined, too often, admit explanatory or interpre- 
tative factors that are somewhat out of step with the ideals 
of democracy. In a large measure, these are the demands of 
business. Their conceptions of these terms mean those 
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applications which are of advantage to them. It is hardly 
possible that many of them have thought their plans and 
philosophies through to see how they apply to society as a 
whole. 

More than likely, they are motivated by a philosophy of 
economic determinism that the creation of wealth is a social 
benefit. Horace Mann, the father of the public school sys- 
tem, conceived the idea that people did wrong and comit- 
ted sin because they were unlettered and ignorant. His 
philosophy was that an educated man will not do wrong 
because he will know the results of error. Your own ex- 
perience in this modern world will indicate the answer to 
the error in his philosophy. It may be applicable to the 
philosophy of economic determinism. It may exemplify a 
weakness in the demands of business for free initiative, free 
enterprise and the right of way for the American way of 
life as it has been practiced. There may have been errors in 
the philosophy. | 

Our philosophy of life is supposed to guarantee life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness to all. people. In 
pausing for a comment on the word liberty, there are at 
least two demands made upon government, two schools of 
thought. One school desires to preserve and enjoy the 
rights and privileges that it now has or once had, the other 
school wants to have privileges and rights that it once 
should have had or does not now.have hecause of what it 
considers the wanton encroachment of some other group or 
groups upon its domain. 

These shifts in attitudes are discovered and intensified by 
a study of the more or less wholesome attitude of the gov- 
ernment in applying democracy in the pioneering days. 
Little government was necessary. The people were vocal 
and attentive to their obligations and the rights of govern- 
ment. There were no classes and factions other than politi- 
cal parties struggling for the administration of governmen- 
tal affairs. Our government was still a democracy. Then 
came the rule of the managers of business with its demands 
for protection and privilege until it ran rampant, to be 
| supplanted by the farmer and labor and finally, at the pres- 
ent, dominated by labor. So far, the consumer has had 
little voice. There will soon be another swing in control 
and what it will be, we do not know. In England, it was a 
combination of labor and management. Advantage is, in a 
large measure, becoming a dynamic factor in government 
and pushing back into obscurity the ideals of democracy. 

What then is meant by liberty and how can it be gov- 
erned? Recently there has. been an epidemic of polio in 


In his fourth installment of “Thoughts ine 
on a New World” the American Cotton ore 
Manufacturers Association secretary- 
treasurer takes up political aspects of 
post-war days. This discussion of poli- 
tics Coes not relate to mere vote-get- 
ting; it very pointedly indicates that 
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everyone—the manager as well as the 
ys P. A. C. worker—has the opportunity to Pani 
take a strong interest in the workings 
Be of his government. In the final part of age 
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this series, to be found in the Oct. | 
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Hiss issue of this magazine, Mr. McLaurine 
Te will suggest some business principles 


which might be very appropriate in the 
“New World.” 


‘North Carolina. Every child is in potential danger until 


the epidemic subsides, and then there lurks the hidden 
danger of a recurrent attack. Liberty means social living in 
which oppression and exploitation are incapable of develop- 
ing to interfere with inalienable rights. 

The reasonable interpretations of domestic liberty are life 
giving and produce wholesome social reactions. In the 
words of Abraham Lincoln, ‘No nation can exist half slave 
and half free.’ This statement still applies in the political 
and economic realm. The subjects of this nation must have 
equal rights and privileges in their opportunity to progress 
and enjoy them. No class or group must become regiment- 
ed by an economic system of capital, labor, or agriculture 
or any combination which may or can deprive them of their 
inalienable rights. : 

Equality before the law has made some progress in our 
desire to enact a constructive application of the democratic 
principles. Political freedom is now enjoyed rather gener- 
ally, except as it is modified by economic and traditional 
necessity and forbiddance.. Economic opportunity is now 
attaining some progress, in that an equal wage for all peo- 
ple in the same job, or similar jobs, is paid regardless of 
sex or race. In the new governmental controls and social 
concepts economic opportunity has advanced much. It will 
not be completely realized for a long time, if ever. There 
may be some restricted policies practiced in the field of 
social opportunity, but an unrestricted and impartial social 
opportunity is only an ideal never to be realized and wholly 
unnecessary at this time in our democracy. 


Our Own Doing 


As we now view our government dealing out directives 
through its bureaucracries, we must not forget that such a 
condition has arisen because of our attitude toward society 
and toward government. All of this hodgepodge of intri- 
cate control has resulted from our attitudes and ineptitudes. 
We have asked the government to protect us and grant us 
privileges. This has caused others to do the same thing 
until finally we found countless blocs and groups storming 
the doors of Congress asking for protection and privileges. 
Too often these requests have been too selfish and those 
who have made the demands have not studied broadly their 
influence upon the public weal. Too often have the de- 
mands been so involved that only general permissory legis- 
lation could be enacted and the details and applications 
have been left for boards and bureaus. 

All of this leads up to the observation that there is a 
moral crisis in the government, a moral crisis in democracy, 
a moral crisis in society. Business has often become so large 
that it has become impersonalized. Large masses of labor, 
agriculture and other groups represent impersonalized ideas. 
The government is unmoral, hence the opportunity for the 
moral crisis, the disintegration, the deflection from demo- 
cratic ideals. 

The war has had a great influence upon all groups, in 
that it produced a definite unity. of purpose in all groups. 
It furnished a worthy motive that demanded the adherence 
of all groups. It was the hub into which fit all of the 
separate spokes which can and did complete the wheel of 
progress in minds and materials. This unity has saved us. 

As the war with its impelling motives comes to an end, 
what can take its place to compel national solidarity in 
enacting democratic principles of —( Continued on Page 44) 
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id, This series of advertisements depicting ‘“‘The Role of Chemistry in the Development of Textiles’ will continue for some months. 
i Upon completion, the entire series will be published in permanent booklet form. We will be pleased to send you a copy. 
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ing and finishing ot yar™s and fabrics: 
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Supply the Home 
That Country 


“\,ESPITE wartime difficulties, lack of shipping space 

and scarcity of machinery, the Ecuadorian textile in- 

dustry has managed to clothe the nation’s 3,000,000 people 
with unfailing regularity, just as it did before the war. 

Statistics show that Ecuador's 18 cotton mills turned out 
about 12,000,000 yards of cotton cloth valued at $3,000,000 
in 1942 and production in 1943 maintained about the same 
pace. This indicates that improvised spare parts and a 
double shift in many cases to utilize to the fullest extent all 
available machinery has kept up production to about its 
normal level. 

The decrease in foreign competition through shipping 
scarcity and labor shortages in other countries, particularly 
in the United States, has tended to nationalize the market 
and has increased the domestic price of cloth. But prosper- 
ity has not always been the lot of Ecuadorian weavers. In 
fact, the industry has been toughened by hard knocks which 
have driven some of its best men out of the business, and 
the fight for existence has been going on for more than 
100 years. 

- It was about 1840 when the first mechanical cotton tex- 
tile mill was built in Ecuador by Don Pedro Perez Pareja, 
an Ecuadorian by birth who had been educated in the Unit- 
ed States and had obtained his citizenship there by natural- 
ization. Don Pedro's adventures rival those of other United 
States industrial pioneers. He returned to the United States, 
obtained a job in a cotton mill in Paterson, N. J., and 
learned the business thoroughly. He saved enough while he 
learned to buy machinery and send it back to Ecuador. 

The site selected for the first factory in the country was, 
logically enough at that time, Cotacachi, near colorful 
Otavalo, which was then, and still is, the center of the 
Indian hand-weaving industry. Otavalo is high in the 
Andes on the backbone of the rugged continent of South 
America. Don Pedro’s machinery had to be carried by burro 
and human pack train over narrow, slippery and overgrown 
trails from sea-level to over 9,000-feet. But Otavalo was 
the market and there Don Pedro would have his factory, 
Two milometers from Otavalo, the Mangara River drops 
six meters. This tiny fall became the source of power. 


The First Disaster 


Slowly and painfully, without the aid of competent me- 
chanics other than himself, he set up his machinery and had 
barely started operating when a large tank of sun-baked 
brick at the end of his sluice-way from which he drew his 
pressure for a turbine gave way and washed out his plant. 
Every detail had been correct; every calculation had been 
accurate, but the masons who had behind them centuries of 
science in the sun-baked empire of the Incas and who had 
built whole cities of brick and lime mortar, had forgtten 
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that the mortar would have to dry before the reservoir were 
filled! It was a small detail, but costly. With the patience 
of a man whose determination was unbreakable, Don Pedro 
slowly and patiently recovered his machinery from his own 
accidentally made river bed, cleaned off the mud, and set it 
upon repaired foundations. He rebuilt his reservoir, thts 
time of hand-hewn stone and mortar which dried thor- 
oughly before water was-run into it. Cement was unknown 
in those days. 

The Cotacachi factory was in successful operation by the 
middle of the century. The market developed as markets 
do whére shrewd and determined men pick their opportu- 
nity and make it work for them. Soon others had taken up 


the idea and the predecessors of two other of today’s Ecua-. 


dorian textile families had established factories in the Chil- 
los Valley, just outside of Quito, the capital of Ecuador. 
The Jijon family and the Aguirro family, struggling through 
somewhat similar difficulties, have handed down their plants 
through three generations to the present day. 


Nature Takes a Hand 


Production of none of the early factories was continuous, 
however. Nature, in Ecuador, has always resisted progress. 
The earthquake of 1868 completely destroyed the Cotacachi 
factory and killed Don Pedro himself. Of the entire estab- 
lishment, the only part remaining intact was the reservoir. 
The machinery was ruined and the building collapsed. To 
this day, however, the hand-hewn stone structure stands as 
a monument to the perseverance of the first textile ‘indus- 
trialist in Ecuador. Two or three years later, nature again 
intervened, The great ‘Alluvion de Cotopaxi’’ (eruption 
of the Cotopaxi volcano) showered burning lava and ashes 
into the “Valle de los Chillos’” and covered, burned and 
crushed the two textile plants there. : 

Years later, it was Fernando Perez Quinones, son of the 
indomitable Don Pedro, who picked up the pieces and put 
them together to make another plant. He was missing many 
cogs, shafts, spindles and other parts. There was no foun- 
dry in Ecuador. So young Fernando carved the missing 
parts out of good and sent them to the United States to be 
forged. Again, others followed into the field and the textile 
industry struggled on. The year 1920 inaugurated a period 
of plant expansion and the year 1929 nearly wiped it out, 
but a goodly number of the hardiest souls were still doing 
business when ships began bringing in less competition in 
1940. 

Ecuadorian textile men, unlike those of some other 
countries, have always had to compete with imports. New 
plants were protected for a period during their early lives 
by freedom from internal taxes and by other favors, but a 
really protective tariff has never existed; thus it took a war 
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to bring them any appreciable share of their nation market. 

Short fiber cotton has always been raised to some extent 
in the coastal provinces of the country and the nationaliza- 
tion of the industry has also expanded the extent of cotton 
raising. Labor, cotton, starch, salt and tallow are listed as 
necessities which can be obtained within the country. Ma- 
chinery, spare parts, dyes and, chemicals and all other mis- 
cellaneous products must be imported, even during the war. 
Sociologically also, the sale in Ecuador of $3,000,000 worth 
of factory-made cotton textiles, aside from the cloth im- 
ported into the country and stocks of foreign goods on 
hand before the war, ts important. 

When Don Pedro Perez Pareja established his factory at 
Cotacachi, he intended only to provide ‘‘lienzo,” a cheap, 
coarse, short-fiber cloth the Indians were wearing for their 
own clothing and was made more economically. The Indian 
was his market. The fabric made by Ecuadorian plants these 


_days, however, is so different from that first manufactured 


that Ecuadorians khow it as ‘‘Chillos,”’ from the name of 
the valley in which most of it is made. Indians: still wear 
“lienzo;"’ the rest of the people wear either ‘‘Chillos” or 
imported fabrics. 

The $3,000,000 worth of “Chillos’’ was sold during 
1942 in Ecuador, a nation of slightly over 3,000,000 in- 
habitants. Slightly more than that was sold in 1943. 
Though the Indians still wear “‘lienzo,’’ it must be remem- 
bered that definitions are vague. An Indian in Ecuador is 
one who still wears his pigtail, lives by tribal custom, and 
who wears ‘‘lienzo.’’ Others of the same race biologically 
are known as Ecuadorians, and they wear ‘‘Chillos.” 
Whether the Ecuadorian textile industry has converted In- 
dians into Ecuadorians or whether it has simply clothed 
those who have been otherwise converted is a question. 

By force of circumstances, the industrial heirs of Don 
Pedro have fulfilled with good measure his objective of 


competing with the Indian home industry by more econom- 


ical methods. There are those romanticists—chiefly foreign 
tourists—who will bemoan the loss of the colorful Indian 
who supports himself independently by his home industries 
of weaving, spinning and raising his own fibers. There are 
those who will regret not being able to buy a rough, hand- 
made cloth for practically nothing, tinted with brilliant 
vegetable” dyes, just like the Incas wore. 


He may still be able to buy them, but if he does, he will 
fall into a trap of his own making. Dyers who have studied 
their subject will tell you that the Incas had no beautiful, 
fast dyes. Brilliant colors appeared in the costumes of 
Colonial times, probably introduced by the Spanish padres 
and probably most of them aniline. “Buy the most beau- 


tifully colored and fastest-dyed hand-made poncho or rug,” 


your expert will challenge. ‘Examine it and you will find 
it colored with aniline dyes. The only so-called vegetable 
dyes ever invented by the Indians themselves were the wal- 
nut color obtained from the walnut husk and the brown 
and yellow of the earths known as ochre. Whites are ob- 
tained by bleaching.”’ 

The romantic tourist can still stop along the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway of the future and buy “Panama” hats, hand- 
knotted rugs (which rival the Persians), carvings, paintings 
and other art works. But he will see most of his ‘“Indians’’ 
dressed in ‘‘Chillos,”’ speaking a relatively good grade of 
Spanish, and answering his questions without the cringing 
reticence of the peon. The reason for this does not lie in 
the industrial efficiency alone of the textile business. Ma- 
chinery is not the only textile problem to which moderniza- 
tion has been applied. There is the whole field of labor 
relations and social problems which goes with the running 
of a successful factory. It has been found, in Ecuador as 
everywhere, that healthy workers lose less days and con- 
tented workers are more efhcient. 

Seeking the basic arguments for and against industriali- 
zation versus picturesque home industry, the post-war tour- 
ist might drop into the plant of “La Internacional, C. A.” 
(International, Inc.) in the industrial quarter of Quito. It 
is only one of the mills in the country (including cotton, 
wool and rayon plants), but it might be considered typical 
of the larger anes. He will find in the mill office Luis Bur- 
bano, administrator, or Jose Maria Andrade Flores, man- 
ager, or if he is lucky, he may find there the president of 
the company, Don Jose Alberto Mena Caamano. 

International is now turning out 100,000 meters of cloth 
five-and-a-half-day-week and employing 632 persons on two 
shifts to do it. The company is distinctly Ecuadorian now, 
though it was started on the initiative of Luis Dillon, of 
English extraction, in 1923. Financially, it had, and still 
has, roots deep in the economy—/( Continued on Page 47) 


Revised L-215 Loosens Machinery Situation Very Little 


HE War Production Board's General 

Limitation Order L-215, as amended 
Sept 2, now permits the order and purchase 
of textile machinery without the previously- 
necessary WPB approval and assignment of 
priority ratings. The only ratings which 
WPB will assign in the future will be for 
military and extremely urgent civilian pur- 
poses. 

Amending of L-215 does not, however, 
mean that textile machinery and equipment 
will be available to any large extent right 
away. Orders for mill equipment now in 
the hands of the machinery shops and. car- 
rying priority ratings must be filled before 
unrestricted sales can be resumed. This is 
expected to take care of the shops’ output 
through the first quarter of 1945. Besides 
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this, non-priority orders currently on file 
will likely not be filled completely before 
the end of next year. 

Order L-215 applies to ‘machinery and 
mechanical equipment: used in mills for 
carding, combing, spinning, throwing, 
weaving, winding, knitting, printing, bleach- 
ing, dyeing and otherwise processing of 
finishing cotton, wool, silk, flax, hemp, jute 
and other fibers and products of these 
fibers.” 

The principal effect of the amendment is 
to make it unnecessary for persons wishing 
to acquire textile machinery to file an ap- 
plication for approval of priorities assist- 
ance in connection with the purchase. Like- 
wise, it is no longer necessary for the sup- 
plier to receive approval from WPB before 
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making sales. of machinery to textile mills 

The amended order also eliminates the 
necessity of filing schedules covering the 
production of these types of machinery, of 
ficials explained. It is still mecessary for 
manufacturers to file for their controlled 
materials to manufacture this machinery 
with the WPB controlled materials plan 
branch. Thus, the output of the manufac. 
turers will continue to be controlled. 

The situation adds up to this: (1) tex 
tile machinery shops must complete all out 
standing rated orders; (2) then fulfill othe: 
contracts already in their hands; and (3) 
orders now being submitted are put at the 
end of the line, in the order of receipt 
with work on this third group expected t 
begin in late 1945 or early 1946, 
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a Working directly in back of the 
: loom, the operator ties-in the warp 
t in sections, each section or load 

being approximately 15” wide. The 
1, machine is hand-operated, usually 
al at about 300 knots a minute. 
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a A “stumbler” on the knotter elim- The machine is light, sturdily built, It is compactly designed so it will work 
et inates missing any ends, producing and can be easily and quickly moved _ in alleys as narrow as 12’. Models are 
ce a uniform row of firm knots. from one location to another. available for cotton, wool, or rayon. 
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Meeting Month 


T IS an open secret that there is a wealth of valuable 
technical information and new developments: which will 
be released after the war is over. On what can now be told, 
the technical sessions at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists at At- 
lantic City, Oct. 12-14, will serve as a sort of preview. In 
order to cover the entire textile field these technical papers 
are divided into five groups with the following subjects and 
chairmen. 
The first group of four papers will cover textile testing— 
a subject of the greatest interest to the greatest number of 
members of the A.A.T.C.C. since almost all advances in 


this art and many of the present standard methods of test- | 


ing and evaluating textiles originated in this society. The 
chairman of this group, Charles W. Dorn, is well qualified 
to emphasize the importance of textile testing through his 
long experience as director of the research and testing lab- 
oratories of J. C. Penney Co., Inc. 

The second and third groups will discuss new develop- 
ments in cotton and wool, respectively. Douglas C. New- 
man, Du Pont’s manager at Charlotte, is from the cotton 
country and will have four speakers to discuss the latest 
news in cotton dyeing, drying and degradation on ageing. 
In the wool group, Dr. Milton Harris, director of research 
for the Textile Research Institute, Inc., will preside and 
will also give a paper on wool shrinkage. The continuous 
dyeing of wool will also bet a hearing. 

In the group on finishing, there will be talks on tropical 
damage to textiles and on a general review of resin finishes 
by the chairman, Dr. Donald H. Powers of Monsanto 
Chemical, one ‘of the first and foremost advocates of the 
use of resins on textiles. Dr. Harold DeWitt Smith of 
A. M. Tenney Associates, Inc., is chairman of a group of 
papers on synthetic fibers and has gathered four leading 
authorities in this field as speakers, including William D. 
Appel, president of the A.A.T.C.C. 


Presentation of Papers 


The papers in these five groups will be given simultane- 
ously Saturday morning, Oct. 14, but on a fixed timetable 
at 45-minute intervals. This will permit listeners to pass 
from one group to another and therefore hear and discuss 
with the speaker those papers in which they are particularly 
interested. This innovation should be appreciated by many 
whose interest lies in more than one group of papers. 

The coming meeting has already broken the records in 
number of ‘‘firsts.”” It will be the first annual meeting after 
a lapse of three years—the first award of the Olney Medal 
will be made—the first trial of a National Personnel Ser- 
vice—and finally, the first exhibit of alien patents selected 
for their application to textiles. 
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The patent exhibit is largely due to the efforts of Chester 
North of the Washington office of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian. He has arranged to have the patents on display 
properly indexed and will supply an attendant familiar with 
the exhibit. As many of these patents are the basis of 
profitable foreign monopolies, cartels, etc., and all are now 
available to bona fide American manufacturers either large 
or small at a very nominal fee, this is an opportunity to 
adopt these brain children of the best German scientists, 
chemists and engineers. An index of all enemy patents, 
both textile and otherwise, has already been published and 
is available. The selected textile patents may be seen at 
Atlantic City so that those of particular interest to any 
American companies or individuals may be obtained and 
used under a non-exclusive license from the Alien Property 
Custodian. (A note to those who will be unable to attend 
the Atlantic City meeting—this exhibit, including a number 
of patents relating to textiles, will be on display Nov. 20-24 
at Charlotte in the Hotel Charlotte, and also at Atlanta. ) 


Personnel Service 


A new personnel service, free to all corporate, individual 
and student members of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists will be inaugurated at the an- 
nual meeting. It is an important addition to the increasing 
program of the association promoting the technical, scien- 
tific and professional interests of its members. The A.A. 
T.C.C. personnel service will be patterned after the highly 
successful employment clearing house of the American 
Chemical Society, with appropriate modifications to meet 
the needs of the A.A.T.C.C. members. The service will be 
available to all members of the association attending the 
annual meeting. The following classes of employers and 
candidates for employment should find the service partic- 
ularly useful: 

Employers—-(1) ‘Textile mills seeking laboratory and 
plant personnel for executive, production, control, research, 
design, and similar positions; (2) Research institutes, con- 
sulting laboratories and similar organizations seeking all 
types of technical personnel; (3) Educational institutions 
seeking staff members, graduate assistants, research associ- 
ates, etc.; (4) Supplies of chemical products such as dye- 
stuffs, auxiliaries, finishing agents, heavy chemicals, etc., to 
the textile industry, seeking personnel for sales, technical 
service, product development, research and similar activi- 
ties; and (5) Manufacturers of synthetic. fibers seeking 
technical personnel, particularly for sales, technical setvice, 
product development, production control and research ac- 
tivities. 

Candidates for Employment (1) Newly-graduated 
chemists and engineers seeking—(Continued on Page 45) 
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COLORED YARN SERVICE 


No Where Else Can You Get ALL These Advantages 


Four yarn. dyeing plants to choose from but only one 
uniform quality. All plants use the same formulas for 
standard shades and the same process. 


You benefit from both special and general experience:— 
special because each of our plants specializes in serving 
one or more branches of the textile industry; general 
because the experience of one plant becomes the exper- 
ience of all through our “shuttle system’ ,—exchange of 
information. 


3 We supply yarn as well as dyeing. 


We dye by the original Franklin Process, which has 
revolutionized yarn dyeing. 
We can dye up to 2500 Ibs. of yarn in one batch, thus 
assuring prompt handling and uniform shades on large 
as well as small orders. 


It you make fabrics requiring cotton, worsted, spun 


rayon, or blended colored yarns, contact our nearest 
office and we'll tell you which plant can best serve you. 


LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 


Providence * Philadelphia * Greenville * Chattanooga * New York 
Representative: 40 Worth St., Chicago Representative, 100 West Monroe St. 
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METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10,OHIO 


ff: HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 
HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES + FUEL OIL PU 
AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


Southern Representative: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 5. C. 
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FOR EXCELLENCE 


By W. G. LAWING 


BNHE construction of the-nylon netting or screening 
.makes it quite difficult to weave and process. This 
discussion will cover the construction of this fabric. The 
warp yarns are 210 denier high tenacity bright nylon with 
a minimum of 12 turns per inch. The filling yarns are 
210 denier high tenacity bright nylon, two-ply, approxt- 
mately one turn per inch in the single 210 denier yarn, and 
a minimum of seven turns per inch the ply. The weave 
shall be what is commonly termed plain leno. The warp 
threads shall be in pairs alternating back and forth with 
the filling threads passing between them. 

The wonder yarn nylon is defined as synthetic fiber, 
forming polymeric amides having protein-like chemical 
structure coming from raw materials, coal, air and water. 
Nylon has high elasticity and tensile strength. Under heat 
and moisture nylon takes a permanent setting, due to its 
plastic nature. Common dry cleaning solvents. have had no 
effects on nylon. Nylon is fairly resistant to mineral acids 
and highly resistant to alkalies in mild concentrated solu- 
tions. Nylon is soluble in formic acid and phenols. Nylon 
yarns have an affinity for many classes of dyestuffs, but one 
of the best dyeing results is obtained with colors used to 
dye cellulose acetate yarns and fabrics. Nylon resists en- 
zymes, mildew, mold and moths. The nylon screening is 
dyed a color of olive drab, and finished with a coating of 
polyvinyl acetate approximately five to six per cent of the 
total weight of the screening-shade. The contained P. V. A. 
shall show a film to film heating sealing temperature of 
approximately 258° F. 


Properties of Polyvinyl Acetate 


Polyvinyl acetate has the chemical formula CH,.CHO 
CHs;, and is compatible in all proportions with nitro cellu- 
lose and certain phenol-formaldehyde resins. Because of its 
good adherence and endurance P. V. A. forms an extremely 
satisfactory adhesive for cloth, a tough and firm film, that 
coats the nylon yarns as well as penetrates each filament 
with a transparent coating that has an affinity for both 
celanese and viscose rayon dyes. 

In case the dyer wishes to boil off the nylon on jigs the 
gray goods are prepared in rolls on wooden shells approxi- 
mately 500 yards per roll. It is very important that the 
cloth is boiled off on full tensionless jigs. Run goods onto 
jig dry through boiling bath of two pounds neutral chip 
soap, One pint ammonia to 60 gallons of water. Give four 
ends and drop out bath, give one end warm wash, drop out 
water ready for dyeing. 

Among suitable acetate colors for dyeing nylon netting 
are Easton Blue BNN, Acitomine Orange PR, Acetate 
Orange GR, SRA Yellow G, SRA Red VIII, Amacel Bril- 
liant Blue B and SRA Scarlet III. 

Add a pint of penetrant, one-fourth pound fatty alcohol. 
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Begin dyeing at 120° F., running two ends. Then bring 


temperature to 150° F., run two ends and bring to boil. 


Boil until the desired shade is reached; this requires four 
to eight ends. It is very important to establish a good run- 
ning dye formula so that there will be little necessity for 
shading the nylon goods after the dyebath has run at a boil 
for several ends. Nylon after boiling for one or more ends 
steps up its affinity for the acetate colors, and if they are 
added in a hot boiling bath the acetate colors exhaust very 


quickly and are rather difhcult to level up if the colors . 


added do not exhaust level at a boil. 
Some plants have found it advisable to add various re- 
tarding agents in the dyebath; others have found it desir- 


able to dye the netting by the temperature step method - 


instead of one outlined. The fatty alcohol, dispersing agent 
and leveling agent are added to bath at 120° F. with pre- 
pared acetate color that has been strained. The goods are 
run two ends at 120° F. Bath raised to 140° F. and run 
two ends. Bath raised to 180° F. and run four ends. Goods 
sampled for shade, Experienced dyer can usually estimate 
the pick-up of color from shade when bath is to be run two 
ends at boil—200° F., and at this point (180° F.) a color 
add can be made instead of at 200° F., where the acetate 
colors exhaust so fast that it is risky to shade it. Raise bath 
to 200° F. Run two to four ends. Check shade and finish 
up. The dyebath is dropped and a running wash and then 
goods are shelled up through a warm bath at 140° F., to 
which one-half pound sulfonated alcohol has. been, added. 

The type of jig is very important in the dyeing of nylon 
netting, and as most plants are equipped chiefly with the 
older standard stainless jig (sometimes called ‘‘semi-ten- 
sionless’’ because of 'a movable bar that goods flow over). 
This type of jig is not very satisfactory unless special ad- 
justments are made on the jig. For the best results a full 
tensionless jig is required. 

In finishing nylon netting the cloth is run through a 


The accompanying article. describes 
Ra briefly nylon netting and its compara- Sear 
tive merit and economy in relation to 
an cotton netting. (Processing of nylon 


ieee netting was described in the May 15, Sipyact 
1943, issue of this magazine.) There 
may be many potentialities for weaving 
sane and finishing plants both in cotton and spay 
jes nylon netting, and these two wartime OR 
developments are worth close observa- 
tion. The use of synthetic sizing agents 
on cotton yarns and proper application 
ssi of resins on these woven goods prepared Sigaive 
Noel with such yarns may create new fabrics nae 
from cotton that will compete against 
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quetsch to squeeze the water out of the nylon and dried on 
an enclosed tenter frame. Special care must be taken dur- 
ing this operation to keep the filling yarns straight and 
eliminate as much bowing as possible. After the cloth ts 
dried the P. V. A. is applied on a quetsch. The amount of 
P. V. A. used depends on the firmness desired by the fin- 
isher. About a 20 per cent P. V. A. on the weight of the 
water when applied on a small finishing quetsch will give 
a nice firm hand. It is advisable to have a quetsch in front 
of the enclosed tenter frame and keep the nylon netting -in 
open width at all times. The wet processing of this nylon 
goods in open width in every operation will help to limt- 
nate creases, break-marks and bowing of the filling. The 
break-marks are sometimes described as chafe marks but 
they are most likely actually broken fibers of the yarns in 
either filling or warp showing through and due to the par. 
tial rupture of the fibers. The break-marks appear more 
pronounced than an ordinary chafe mark. 

Weaving and finishing plants can learn a great deal 
through the efforts to improve cotton netting so that it 
will compare more favorably with nylon netting on shrink- 
age control which is given to the nylon through the appli- 
cation of the polyvinyl acetate resin. This is an illustra- 
tion of finishing one plastic or resinous material (nylon) 
with another resin whereby a very permanently set was 
given the nylon netting. In addition to the highly desirable 
permanent finish and set, the nylon netting possesses a 
higher tensile strength against comparative cotton con- 
structed netting. 

With the increasing number of resins now coming on’ the 
market, the fabric designer, manufacturing officials and the 
finishing plants must get together if they are to re-create 
cotton nietting so that it will compare favorably with nylon. 
The weaving plants can contribute their share of such a 
new development by practical investigation of the new syn- 
thetic sizing agents now in the process of development in 
weaving plants as well as in chemical research laboratories. 
A weaving plant could use one of the semi-permanent or 
permanent synthetic sizing agents, thus stepping up the 
tensile strength of the warp of the goods under develop- 
ment as well as helping to improve the warp shrinkage and 
aiding in a permanent set to the goods. These permanent 
synthetic sizing agents will possibly be derived. from the 
alkali cellulose ethers. Another synthetic size for cotton 
that bears possibility is the use of polyvinyl acetate in spe- 
cially prepared form as a simple compound size without 
starches. P. V. A. under proper preparation and application 
as a sizing agent to cotton has been found to be of a semi- 
permanent nature when the cotton was wet processed. 
Through careful combination with other suitable resin, P. 
V. A. may be adjusted in its sizing application where it 
will be of a more permanent nature and thereby give cotton 
fabrics and netting some of the valuable properties it has 
helped to give the nylon netting. 


Bulletin Features Check Strap Maintenance 


“Most recent in the series of “Helpful Suggestions to Mill 
Men,” distributed by E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. of Danielson, 
Conn., and Charlotte, is a bulletin on the proper use and 
care of check straps. Those in the textile industry who 
have not as yet received this bulletin may secure reasonable 
quantities of it from either of the company’s offices. 
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Technology Institute To Back No Particular 
Textile Fiber 


Fundamentally, the Institute of Textile Technology stands 
for the advancement not of cotton, but for the cotton mills. 
This statement was made recently by Julian F. Smith, tech- 
nical librarian of the institute, to correct trade misimpres- 
sions on this subject. 

“Tf the cotton mills can be served best by weaning them 
away partially or wholly from cotton fiber as a raw material, 
the Institute of Textile Technology expects to be among the 
first to know it. To state the same principle in another way, 
the institute is for any fiber that can be worked successfully 
on cotton mill machinery.’ 

One of the first services offered by the Institute of Tech- 
nology to its member mills is the monthly publication, 


Textile Technology Digest, a review of current literature 


and patents relating to textile topics. 

The academic and research programs of the institute are 
now in process of organization and staff appointments are 
being made to carry on these functions. In both programs, 
Mr. Smith stresses, the institute is actively interested in all 
fibers, whether of animal, vegetable, or synthetic origin. 

Explaining the basis of planning, Mr. Smith reminds that 


to the extent that other fibers are competitors of cotton, it | 
is essential to know their properties so that their points of 


superiority or inferiority over a wide range of uses can be 
clearly understood. To the extent that other fibers are 
friends of cotton, an even more intimate acquaintance is 
needed, for their best use tn blends with cotton, continues 
Mr. Smith. 

Other points which he stresses include: “Advancement 
in cotton mill machinery are much needed, and I. T. T. ex- 
pects to contribute to forthcoming progress in that direction. 
An important objective of such progress is to broaden the 
base on which the cotton textile industry now rests. Wider 
versatility in raw materials through adaptation to other 
fibers would have profound effects on the cotton industry. 

“Since the teaching staff, the research staff and all the 
students need an active vigorous library service in courses 
of instruction and in laboratory work and since the librar 
program underlies the interests of member mills, and 
library cannot, and does not, neglect other fibers in its cov- 
erage of textile literature. 

“If ‘pro-cotton’ implies being ‘anti’ some other fiber, the 
institute is above criticism. It does, indeed, stand squarely 
for the cotton textile industry but it stands for technical and 
economic progress, not for any one raw material. If there 
is to be a new synthetic fiber so cheap and good as to be a 
threat to cotton, the institute intends to be a prime mover 
in its discovery and development.” 


Nylon Ponchos Proving Very Practical 


One hundred nylon ponchos, shipped to the Southwest 
Pacific for test as soon as they were developed by the plas- 
tics and textile industries in co-operation with the Quarter- 
master Corps, have withstood more than six months of hard 
use and still are almost “‘as good as new,’’ according to re- 
ports made by observers in that area to the Office of the 
Quartermaster General. 

The new poncho is constructed of nylon, woven from 
yarn spun from a continuous filament, and is one of the 
first Army uses of such fabric. 
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Leather Belting 


all types 


CHECK (domestic) STRAPS 
Goodrich Mechanical Rubber Goods 


KEYSTONE BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 


T. J. DIGBY, IR. + BOX 244 + PHONE 159-W «+ GREER, S. C. 


| 


WALKER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
ATLANTIC & RUTH STS., PHILA. 34, PA. 


HEDDLES * HEDDLE FRAMES * REEDS 


R. T. OSTEEN, Southern Mgr., Greenville, S. C. 


Greenville Textile Co.. . Greenville, Hendrik VanBrederode. . . Midland Pork, N. J. 
Odell Supply Co.. . . Greensboro, N.C. Matthews Equipment Co... . Providence 3, I. 
American Supply. Providence, |. 


78 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO 
THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Since 1866 we have supplied starches, 
gums and dextrine to the Textile Industry. 


Over the war emergency period our Tech- 
nical Service has solved many wartime siz- 
ing, finishing and printing problems. 


During this time our Technical Staff has 
been able to meet critical shortages by find- 
ing suitable and satisfactory substitutes. 


285 Madison Avenue. 
1011 Johnston Bldg. 


New York 17, N. ¥. 
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Where Do You 
WANT THE AIR? 


Adjustable outlets make 
Parks Traveling Cleaners 
MORE FLEXIBLE 
e MORE EFFICIENT 


Volume of air may be regulated, where the 
air is aimed may be adjusted. Both air 
streams may be ‘“‘spotted’’ in — or directly 
down — or slightly out; each side independ- 
ently or the other. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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Miss Mary Walmsley Nelson, daughter 
of Dr. Nelson, 


the school of textiles of 


dean emeritus at 

North Carolina 
State College, was married this month. to 
Pfc. William Joseph Nespeco of New 
Y ork. 


Thomas 


Lieut. R. 1. Dalton, 
left, son ot the 
Southern 
the Whitin 
Works at 
was wounded ‘recently 
while his infantry untt 
was in actionin France 
Since becoming a cas- 
ualty. Lieutenant Dal- 
ton has been removed 
to an Army hospital 
in England, and has 
reported to his pa- 
rents that his condition is satisfactory. He 


manager of 


is a graduate of the school of textiles at 
North Carolina State College, and 1s re- 
lated to a number of persons prominently 
connected with the Southern textile indus- 
try. 


D. D. Skinnell, formerly night superin- 
tendent at J & J Spinning Mills, Maiden, 
N. C., is now general overseer of spinning 
and winding at the Allred Plant of Granite 
Falls (N. C.) Mfg. Co. Arson Herman has 
been promoted from second hand to genera! 
overseer of carding at the Allred Plant. 
Carl Guthrie is now assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of carding and spinning at 
A. A. Shuford Mill Co., Hickory, N. C. 
M. C. Dowda is now assistant superintend- 
ent at the No. Two Plant of Highland 
Cordage Co. at Hickory. 


Foster Howell has been appointed South- 
ern representative for Neuss, Hesshien & 
Co., textile export firm. He will make his 
headquarters in the Woodside Building at 
Greenville, S$. C., and will serve as contact 
man between the Company and its Southern 
He will continue to serve as in- 
dustry representative on the Fourth Regional 
War Labor Board at Atlanta. Mr. Howell 
entered the cotton textile business at an 
carly age and for a number of years was 
cost accountant for Union-Buffalo. Mills at 
Linron, S.C. 
Textile 
expert 


imterests. 


and served as cost 


held 


suming his present connection. 


Institute, Inc.. 


and Southern agent until as- 


Douglas G. Woolf, first vice-president of 
the Textile Research Institute, Inc.. has been 
sppointed chairman of Subcommittee C-2 
on Papers and Publicity of Committee D-13 
of the American Society for Testing Mate 
rials. Mr. W oolf succeeds R. H 


Parks-Cramer Co. as chairman of the sub 


Brown of 


committee. Mr. Brown resigned the chair- 
manship because of pressure of other duties 
but will continue as a member. Winn W. 
Chase, director of market research for the 


Machin: 
Charlotte. 


In 1929 he joined the Cotton-, 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Aridye Corp., has been appointed secretary 
of the subcommittee. Other members, in 
addition to Mr. Brown, include Kenneth B. 
Couk, Manville Jenckes 
Corp.; Dean Harvey of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co.; and David C. Scott, presi- 
dent and treasurer, Henry L: Scott Co. Sub- 
committee C-2 is responsible for securing 
suitable papers for presentation at the gen- 
eral sessions of Committee D-13 meetings, 
and also for the handling of D-13 publicity. 


vice-president, 


W. D. Dodenhoft, head of the Green- 
ville, S. C.. textile leather firm which: bears 
his name, and Mrs. Dodenhoff are reported 
to be recovering satisfactorily from injuries 
incurred recently when. both were attacked 
by a dog. Mr. Dodenhoff incurred the most 
serious injuries, but is now back at work 
several hours each day. 


Seven appointments in the managerial 
organization of the rayon department of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. were an- 
nounced this month. Howard J. White and 
James $. Denham, managers of the rayon 
division and the acetate division, respec- 
tively, were appointed to newly-created po- 
sitions of assistant managers: of the rayon 


department. Mr. White will co-ordinate 


operations and technical work, and Mr. 
Denham will co-ordinate commercial and. 
sales activities, under the direction of B. M. 
May, assistant general manager of the de- 
partment. . . . Frank B. Ridgway was named 
manager of the rayon division, succeeding 
Mr. White, and Willis Shackelford  suc- 
ceeded Mr. Denham as manager of the ace- 
tate division. Both Mr. Ridgway and Mr. 
Shackelford have served as assistant man- 
agers of their respective divisions since 
1937. Charles A. Cary, assistant manager 
of the nylon division since Jan. 1, 1940, 
was named division manager. He succeeds 
E. K. Gladdings, whose recent appointment 
as director of the development depratment 
became effective Sept. 1... . Emile F. du 
Pont, nylon division production director 
since 1941, becomes assistant manager of 
the acetate division. Robert A. Ramsdell, 
who has been director of nylon sales. since 
1940, 1s now assistant manager of the nylon 
division. Dr. G. W. Filson has been nam- 
ed assistant manager of the rayon division, 
a promotion from his former post as assist- 
ant manager of the department's technical 
division. . . . John F. Daley has been nam- 
ed general manager of the DuPont pig- 
ments department, succeeding the late Carl 
H. Rupprecht. 


George P. Entwistle’s Long Service 


N Sept. 1, 1889, which was some 55 

years ago, Geo. P. Entwistle, below, 
entered the office of the Pee Dee Mfg. Co. 
at Rockingham, N. C., as a clerk at $12.50 
per week. He has been with that company 
continuously since that time. 

There may be other cotton manufacturers 
who have a record of 
55 years of continu- 
ous service with one 
mill but we cannot, 
at this time, recall nay 
whose record even ap- 
proaches that of Geo. 
P. Entwistle. 

In 1866, which was 
immediately after the 
Civil War, William 
Entwistle left England 
and, upon arrival in America, went to work 
in a cotton mill at Fall River, Mass. A few 
years later he left Fall River for a position 
in a mill at Langley, $. C. In 1871 
cepted the position of overseer of weaving 
at the Great Falls Mfg. Co., Rockingham, 
N. C., and spent the remainder of his life 
in that city, becoming one of its leading 
citizens and winning recognition as one of 
the South's most outstanding cotton man- 


he ac- 


ufacturers. 

In 1876 the Pee Dee Mfg. Co. was or- 
ganized and two years later William Ent- 
wistle left the Great Falls Mfg. Co. to be- 
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come its. superintendent, a position. which 
he held until his death. 

On Sept. 1, 1889, his son, George P. 
Entwistle, having reached manhood, entered 
the office of the Pee Dee Mfg. Co. His 
father, William Entwistle, told him on the 
day he entered, “You look after the ofhce 
and I will run the mill.” That admonition 
must have made an impression because dur- 
ing his entire 55 years of service he has 
devoted himself to office work and has sel- 
dom attempted to have anything to do with 
the operation of the mill. 

George Entwistle married into one of 
the most prominent families in Rocking- 
ham, N. C., and when his son, William 
Harry Entwistle, graduated from the school 
of textiles at North Carolina State College 
he took over the operation of the mill 
while George Entwistle stayed in the ofhce 

When the Entwistle Mfg. Co. was or 
ganized in 1910 by William Entwistle and 
W. B. Cole, George Entwistle became the 
secretary and treasurer but continued as sec 
retary of the Pee Dee Mfg. Co. Our 191: 
textile directory shows the Pee Dee Mfg 
Co. as having 15,456 spindles and 71: 
looms and the Entwistle Mfg. Co. as hav 
ing 20,160 spindles and 500 looms. 

George P. Entwistle has always been 
man of quiet but friendly disposition and 
very few men in the textile industry ha 
been more liked or more highly regarde 
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Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


HOUGHTON 


WOOL COMPANY 
253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


Write or Phone Our 
Sou. Representative 
JAMES TAYLOR 
Telephone 3-3692 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Weve 


got your SIZE! 


@ Test SEYCO sizes in your 
own plant, under actual oper 
ating conditions, and see why 
they are the most widely used 


warp sizes in America today! 
Sizing ..... Penetrants ..... 
Alkalies ..... Softeners 
| Shuttle Dressing 
“Twist-Setter’’ Machines 


\CALS 


748 RICE STRES 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


CLINTON cOM FANY 


CLINTON. IOWA 
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TO LOCK THE BARN BEFORE 
THE HORSE 1S STOLEN 


YOU CAN DO 


JUST THIS IN 
YOUR MILL 


BY USING... 


ASHWORTH 
CARD SURVEYS 


Wen the results of poor carding appear is not the 
time to take precautions. NOW, BEFORE serious trouble 
arises, call on Ashworth’s staff of practical card men. 
Without charge, they'll make a complete survey of all 
clothing, chains, bearings and other wearing parts and 
will give you a complete report of their findings. This 
will enable you to locate the trouble making sources and 
eliminate them. You can depend on conservative recom- 
mendations as Ashworth card men propose only essential 
card repairs. Furthermore these repairs are planned so 
that they can be budgeted over a period of vears if you 
so desire. 

Ashworth’s 3 factories, 6 repair shops and 7 distributing 
points assure uninterrupted supply, prompt repairs and 
ready availability, which means complete card clothing 
satisfaction. | 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Woolen Division 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING COMPANY 


FALL RIVER*t! WORCESTER*t 
PHILADELPHIA*{tt ATLANTATt 
GREENVILLE}{ CHARLOTTET} 
DALLAST! (Textile Supply Co.) 


*Factory tTRepair Shop 
[Distributing Point 


CARO CLOTHING 


ASHWORTH CARD CLOTHING 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for all Types 
of Napping Machinery * Brusher Clothing and Card Cloth- 
ing for Special Purposes + Lickerin Wire and Garnet 
Wire + Sole Distributers for Platt's Metallic Wire + Lickerins 
and Top Flats Reclothed. 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to textile manufacturing 
and distribution are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. items pertaining 
to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Textile Foundations 


Donations to the North Cardlina Textile Founda- 
tion, Inc., now slightly exceed $550,000 but the total 
expense in connection with raising that amount of 
money has been less than $70.00. 

Ability to make that remarkable showing is due to 
the fact that no-salary is paid’ to anyone and that 
those who are soliciting funds pay their own expenses 
including postage. 

The only expenditure, other than the $70.00, sien 
been the premium on the fidelity bond, which has 
been placed upon those who handle the funds, but 
that is small compared to the interest which is being 
earned upon the investments. 

To be certain that all funds were carefully and 
safely invested, no investment can be made without 
the approval of the investment committee, consisting 
of R. M.'Hanes, president of the Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. of Winston-Salem, and R. S. Dickson of 
Charlotte, president of R. S. Dickson & Co., invest- 
ment bankers. 3 | 

Any organization, which spends such a minute por- 
tion of its income for expenses and overhead and 
which so carefully guards the investment of its funds, 
should be worthy of the confidence of textile man- 
ufacturers. 

We do not have statistics relative to the Educa- 
tional Foundation of Georgia or the J. E. Sirrine Tex- 
tile Foundation in South Carolina, but knowing the 
men who are behind them, we have the idea that 
their expenditures will compare very favorably with 
those of the North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc. 
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We have recently devoted much editorial space to 
the support of the three foundations because we be- 
lieve that the future of the textile industry of the 
South will be greatly affected by them and by their 
operations. 


The weeks and days of the year 1944 are rapidly 
running out and with them are days of the war with 
Germany. 


Donations can now be made with very small actual 


_ expense to mills, as the top portion of the income of 


many mills will be in the 80 to 90 per cent tax brack- 
ets plus the amounts w hich must be paid as state 
income taxes. 

No one can predict with certainty, conditions 
which will prevail in the post-war years, but it is 
reasonably certain that many new problems will pre- 
sent themselves and we may even enter into a period 
when only the fittest will survive. 


Most thinking men believe that the pextile industry 
in the United States will need the best trained oper- 
ating executives it can obtain and much may depend 
upon them. 

The function of the North Carolina Textile Foun- 
dation, Inc., and the other two foundations is to 
provide funds which will enable our textile schools 


to acquire the services of the most competent teachers 


available. 


In the next 20 years several thousand young men 
will graduate from the schools of textiles at North 
Carolina State College, Clemson College and Geor- 
gia Tech, and whether they are well trained or poorly 
trained will depend upon the quality of the teachers 
under whom they study. 


The North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc., esti- 


mates that $700,000 will be required to carry its pro- 
gram at North Carolina State College for 20 years 
and up to the present time has received slightly more 


than $550,000. 


They are asking yarn mills, or mills. with spindles 
and looms, to give 10 cents per spindle, and mills 
with looms only to give $8 per loom. 

They are asking full fashioned hosiery mills to 
give $25 per machine and seamless hosiery mills to 
give $2 per machine. 

Recently the Hickory Spinning Co., Virginia Mfg. 
Co, Spindale Mills, Shelby Cotton Mills, Rhodhiss 
Cotton Mills, Ruby Cotton Mills, China Grove Cot- 
ton Mills, Mebane Yarn Mills, Carlton Yarn Mills, 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. and Textiles, Inc., all of 
whom had previously made donations, sent second 
checks to bring their subscriptions to 10 cents per 
spindle. The largest of these was a check for $10,000 
from Textiles, Inc., which had previously given $10,- 
OOO. 

Stuart W. Cramer showed his interest in the future 
of the industry by sending a second check of the 
Cramerton Mills which made their subscription 20 
cents per spindle or twice the requested minimum. 
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The burden upon those who are trying to raise the 
remainder of the $700,000 is heavy and we urge mills 
to send their checks to W. J. Carter, Box S-1, Greens- 
boro, N. C., without waiting to be solicited. 

As we stated above, Mr. Carter and his associates 


receive no compensation of any kind and pay all of 


their traveling and postage expenses. 


Mills which can aid in this movement for better 
educated operating executives and more practical re- 
search and can deduct their donations from their in- 
come taxes, should not wait to be solicited and urged. 


Some cotton goods selling agents, who have for 
many years had ‘lucrative incomes from the sale of 
Southern cotton goods and yarns and will benefit 
greatly from efficient operation of mills in the post- 
war period, have shown too little interest in this 
movement. 


J. P. Stevens & Co. and the Cone Export & Com- 


mission Co. are the only ones who have made sub- 


stantial donations to the North Carolina Textile 
Foundation, Inc. 


These are the days when textile mills can make a 
large investment in the future with very little cost to 
themselves. 

Such a situation will probably never ‘asin sical 
and we therefore urge mills to give serious thought 
to making it possible for the North Carolina Textile 
Foundation, Inc., the Educational Foundation of 
Georgia and the J. E. Sirrine Textile Foundation to 
have enough funds to assist in providing for, at least, 
the next 20 years, the best possible textile education 
for the young men of the South. 


Ten Points 


1. You cannot bring about prosperity by discourag- 
ing thrift. 


You cannot strengthen the weak by weakening 
the strong. 


. You cannot help small men by tearing down big 
men. 


4. You cannot help the poor by destroying the rich. 


5. You cannot lift the wage-earner by pulling down 


the wage-payer. 
6. You cannot keep out of trouble by spending 
more than your income. 
7. You cannot further the brotherhood of man by 
inciting class hatred. 
8. You cannot establish sound security on borrowed 
money. 


9. You cannot build character and courage by tak- 


ing away man’s initiative and independence. 


10. You cannot help men permanently by doing for 
them what they could and should do for them- 
selves. 


—Land O’ Lakes News. 
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Divisional Meetings of S.T.A. 


The meeting of the Gaston County Division of the 
southern Textile Association on the evening of Sept. 
15th was well attended and the carders and spinners 
meeting of the South Carolina Division at Spartan- 
burg on Sept. 16th probably broke all of its previous 
attendance records, for the room was filled almost to 
overflowing. 

The interest of superintendents, overseers, second 
hands and section hands in attending these meetings 
and listening to the addresses and discussions speaks 
well for the future of the textile industry. 

On Sept. 30th the Northern North Carolina-Vir- 


ginia Division will meet at Spray, N. C. 


On Oct. 25th the Master Mechanics Division will 
meet at Charlotte. 

On Nov. 4th the Eastern Carolina Division will 
meet in the Community Building of the Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills in Durham, N. C. | 

On Nov. 11th the weavers meeting of the South 
Carolina Division will be held at Clemson College, 

On Nov. 18th the Piedmont Division will meet in 
the North Carolina Vocational Textile School on 
Wilkinson Boulevard near Belmont, N. C. 

Those who attend the meetings held in their area 
will not only obtain information:which will aid them 
in the operation of their mills but will find that their 
thinking has been quickened by the contacts they 
make. 

The annual convention of the Sidi Textile 
Association, to be held Oct. 7 at Charlotte, will be a 
streamlined ‘affair again this year. If it were possible 
and practical this meeting would run for two days, as 
it did in pre-war years. Plans are being completed to 
present those who attend with a valuable program 
containing information which should be helpful in 
the operation of textile mills. 


STARS IN THE “E” PARADE 


All employees of Cramerton (N. C.) Mills, Inc., 
except officers, recently received an extra week's pay 
as the result of the corporation winning the Army- 
Navy “E’ award for the fourth time. A third white 
star has now been added to the original “E’’ pennant. 

The Charlottesville (Va.) plant of Frank Ix & 
Sons, also outstanding in military textiles production, 
has been awarded a second star for its Army-Navy 
flag, while two other Southern plants, North Carolina 
Finishing Co. at Yadkinville, and Firestone Cotton 
Mills, Inc., at Gastonia, N. C., have won single stars 
representing six:months of continued meritorious per- 
formance following the original “E”’ presentation. 

Among textile industry suppliers honored recently 
is Brown Instrument Co. at Philadelphia. S. C. John- 
son & Son, Inc., at Racine, Wis., was awarded the 
Army Ordnance Flag at ceremonies Sept. 7. 
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FOR EVERY 
PROCESSING. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
CHARLOTTE = CHICAGO 
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Dyes and Dyeing 


By GEORGE BROUN 


Practical Application of Direct Dyestulls — Part Six 


Part Five of this series dealt briefly with the practi- 
cal application of direct and direct and developed 
colors on raw stock dyeing machines. There was a 
brief and descriptive discussion of raw stock dyeing 
equipment, and the increased use of these machines 
due to many detailed improvements were properly 
noted. This article will deal briefly with the dyeing 
of these colors on piece goods constructed of cotton, 
viscose rayon and blends cntaining these yarns, plus 
other types such as acetate rayon and wool like 
synthetic yarns (protein, casein and soy bean 
fibers). 


HE dyeing of cotton and blended piece goods 1s carried 

out on several general types of equipment and proce- 
dures. These may be listed under several general headings 
with sub-grouping for the chief variations used in process- 
ing. All goods processed on padders, jig and continuous 
operations are dyed in open width forms. 

Padders are of two types, (a) direct nip, and (b) immer- 
sion roll. Under jigs may be listed (a) jig dyeing, and (b) 
pad-jig dyeing. A dyeing range is used for continuous piece 
goods. The dyebeck is used chiefly on rayon and synthetic 
yarn blends or blended fabrics containing cotten dyed in 
rope form. To give the reader a clearer practic al application 
value of each type or sub-type of piece goods dyeing equip- 
ment, the writer will attempt to give these detailed evalua- 
tions before going into the practical operating procedures 
of these different types of dyeing equipment. 


Use of Padders 


Padders are used chiefly on the less expensive fabrics 
where moderate fast-to-light direct colors are satisfactory to 
fastness requirements. The shades run from very light pas- 


tels to light tans, blues, grays, etc., and very seldom are 


heavy shades ever tried on padders. The piece goods proc- 
essed are usually of low twist and soft yarns, thus permit- 
ting of rapid and level take-up of color whether run. by 
direct nip or immersion roll procedure. All piece goods 
run by padding operation must be quite free of giving too 
noticeable a difference of dyed shades on the face and back 
of fabric, otherwise the goods must be dyed on jigs or run 
by the continuous method if the jig dyeing costs are too 
high to prohibit its use. 

Piece goods constructed of rayon and cotton blends or 
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cotton with yarns of higher twist are usually processed on 
jigs when dyed in light to medium shades. For dyeing the 
less soluble type, more fast-to-light directs and direct and 
developed colors in medium or heavier shades it has. been 
found economical to pad these colors and then dye them 
to shade in a jig dyebath. This method of application is 
most practical and desirable on better quality piece goods 
requiring thorough penetration, levelness and uniformity 
of shade on face and back of fabric as well as freedom from 
shade difference from selvedge to selvedge and end to end. 


Continuous Ranges 


The continuous piece goods dyeing range is used on the 
dyeing of piece goods requiring more level and more uni- 
formly dyed goods than obtained by padding, but where 
large production must be obtained once the shades have 
been established and the dyeing operation can be maintained 
with fairly satisfactory results over a definite period. A 
continuous dyeing operating procedure is a combination of 
the padder, jig and boxes for obtaining proper padding on 
of the direct color, giving it one or ‘more dips through 


squeeze rolls and rolls simulating a jig and then being 


rinsed and finished off in boxes with a final squeeze or pad 
roll to remove the excess moisture preparatory to drying. 
Continuous piece goods ranges may contain a hot flue dryer 
or a set of dry cans specially arranged whereby the dyed 
goods can be dried and returned through the necessary 
squeeze rolls and boxes for aftertreating with regular chem- 
ical methods or the use of the newer type of cation com- 
pounds satisfactory for aftertreating direct dyed goods. 

Piece goods composed of rayon and cotton blended or 
rayon blends are chiefly dyed in rope form on dyebecks. 
These are rectangular shaped boxes with elliptical or odd 
shaped reels for pulling the goods through the dyebath. 
There is usually a false front or partition on dyebeck where 
the dye liquor may be entered and dispersed uniformly 
throughout the bath by open vented steam pipes placed at 
the bottom of the false front. The elliptical reels are motor 
driven and pull the goods under process through the dye 
liquor and over movable roll where guides keep the pieces 
lined up properly, thus preventing tangling in the dyebath. 
As the goods are pulled over the reels, they are dropped-in 
piles’ on the inclined back boards of dyebeck and slide 
slowly into the dye liquor. 

Direct colors must be very soluble and exhaust uniformly 
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Samous 
FOR LONG RUNS 


Universal Standard Ring Travelers stay on 
the job. They save you time and money 
because they do last longer. They are pre- 
cision equipment, made right and finished 
right, with the Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
that produces smoother, even yarn. Sizes 
and weights for all kinds and counts of yarn. 


Send for free samples—today. 


Send exact re- 
quirements for samples 
which you can use and 
prove in your own mill. 
Write direct, or to the 
nearest representative: 


your 


Sealed metal containers 
guarantee that your U. 
S. -Travelers will be 
full-count, 
fect. 


factory-per- 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


UNIVERSAL STANDARD 


Greenville, S. C. 


Providence, R. |. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 


throughout padding operation to be satisfactory for appli- 
cation. Colors that tend to give a two-sided dyed effect on 
the face and backs of fabric should not be used. An illus- 
tration of this effect was the use of yellows 
and blues in dyeing of olive drab shades on military fabrics. 
Wherever it was found necessary to use a blue and yellow 
in a dye formula those goods were preferably dyed on a 
jig. On very light shades or those run with self colors, 
dyers run the goods directly through the nip, as it helps to 
prevent shadiness on the selvedge and center of fabric. For 
light to medium depth colors run on a pad, dyers run the 
cloth under an immersion roll, then into the nip of padder. 
This helps to reduce the “‘two-shaded effect’’ 
on the dyed fabric. 


“two-faced” 


to a minimum 
The best quality and most uniform 
dyed shades are run on the improved type of two-bowel 
padders though most of the direct colors are padded on the 
older type of one-bowel padder. 

The speed of dyeing goods on the padder varies accord- 
ing to the weight of the goods being dyed. .Goods dyed 
without starch in the pad liquor box may be run at 160° F. 
from 60 to 150 yards per minute on light fabrics. These 
dyed goods may be run directly into-an open box and 
batched ready for drying later or run directly onto dry cans 
and framed. Dyed goods are batched in open boxes and 
allowed to stand one to four hours to permit the damp 
color to penetrate and level up the shade. 


This is the practical idea back of batching fresh direct 
color padded piece goods but this idea does not work out 
in actual results. Instead, ‘dried dyed goods may show no- 
ticeable markings which are known as “box” o 
markings. 


It requires careful selection of direct colors and 
manipulation of goods during the padding and subsequent 
operations to obtain uniformly level dyed goods. 

Some piece goods dyers have found that the addition of 
starch to color pad liquor helps.to prevent box markings 
and ‘'two-faced’’ effects on the face and back of dyed cloth. 
Other dyers prefer to use penetrants, but as a whole, piece 
goods. dyers keep the amount of penetrants to a minimum 
so as to prevent foaming in the pad box and try to obtain 
the best results by selecting direct colors for solubility and 
levelness of exhaust rate. 

Jig dyers must be careful in working out greens, drabs 
and shades in which oranges are used in place of vellows 
and red with blues, otherwise they will obtain off-shades on 
the selvedge. Standard operating procedures are difficult to 
establish, though the following should prove satisfactory 
for handling jig dyeing of direct colors. First, diss6lve the 
direct color in separate container, strain throug’ 
screen or light cotton cloth into container ready for 
jig bath. Second, add one pint penetrant to jig bat 
gallons) and run the prepared cloth durough this bath one 
or two ends at 120 to 140° F.; then add dissolved direct 
color in equal portions on first and second ends. Run at 
starting temperature of 120 to 140° 'F. until all color is 
added. Raise to 170° F. and run two ends, raise to 200° F. 
and run two ends. Add five to 15 pounds of salt and run 
two .nds at 200° F. Sample for shade 
‘tinish off in bath at 100 to 120° F. 
is to be applied on the jig. 


If shade is correct. 
with desired finish if it 


The dyeing of piece goods by padding and then jigging 
in a boosted jig bath is to obtain good color yield from 
those direct and direct and developed colors that are not 
sufficiently soluble to pad satisfactorily and those that do 
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not give a good color yield on jigging. 
These less soluble colors are usually 
directs that possess very good wash and 
light wash fastness and are ones that 
may be aftertreated to obtain fastness 
by aftertreating with formaldehyde or 
formaldehyde salts. 


Many of the developed colors show 
greatly improved color yield through 
padding and jigging. The usual pro- 
cedure for the padding and jigging 
method is: first, pad at 180° F. with 
desirable amount of acid and alkaline 
resistant penetrant, padded roll may 
be allowed to batch until ready for 
jigging operation; second, enter one to 
ten gallons of pad dye liquors in jig 
bath, bring bath to volume, -raise to 
120° F., run padded goods through jig 
bath. Raise to 160° F.. run two ends. 
Raise to 200° F., run four ends. Add 
ten to 20 pounds salt. Run four ends, 
sample for shade. If direct color is, to 
be aftertreated, rinse one end and add 
necessary formaldehyde and acetic to 
bath, raise to 140° F. and run four 
ends, rinse and finish off. 

For developed colors prepare diazo- 
tizing bath cold (50 gallons), four 
quarts muriatic acid or three quarts sul- 
furic acid, two pounds nitrite of soda. 
Run two. ends cold on medium shade. 
On heavy shades run four ends. Drain 
off and rinse cold one end. Fresh bath. 
Prepare developing bath cold (50 gal- 
lons), four pounds developer (dissolve 
with necessary alkali. Run two to four 
ends to obtain fully developed shade. 
Drain off and give two ends hot wash 
at 140° F. Finish off. 


Employers May Make 
Appeal To Workers 


An employer may appeal to the 
gratitude of his workers not to organ- 
ize a union, providing the appeal does 
not imply a threat to withdraw em- 
plovee benefits, the United States Court 

als held recently. 
‘ourt upheld one National La- 

Relations against 
the Peter J. Schweitzer Corr of New 


_ York. The court held that it was 


“Clearly an unfair labor practice” for 
the company to post on bulletin boards, 
several days before an NLRB election, 
a letter to employees setting out bene- 
fits it believed they enjoyed. 

But the court. modified a second 
NLRB complaint, that.the firm. in- 
formed employees in interviews that it 
was prepared to grant individual con- 
cessions without union pressure. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
FOR VICTORY 


GENERAL COAL GOES 
TO WAR— 


More than a thousand 
of our men—miners, 
machinists, clerks, sales- 
men, engineers and ex- 
ecutives have answered 
the call to serve in the 
armed forces. Those of 
us left behind gladly 
“Close Ranks” to keep 
the coal rolling. 


Reg .U.8.Pat.Off: 


AQDA High grade gas, by-product and steam coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 

High grade gas, by-product, steam and domestic coal from 

Wise County, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam and by-product coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled product blended to meet exacting 
RI stoker requirements. From Wise County, Va., on the 
Interstate Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise County, Va., and Connells- 
ville Coke from Pennsylvania. 3 


High grade gas, by-product, steam and domestic coal— 
Pittsburgh seam from Irwin Basin, Westmoreland County, 
Pennsylvania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahontas from McDowell County, 
.W. Va., on the Norfolk & Western Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless, Beckley or Sewell seam 
fromRaleigh County, W.Va:,C.&O.and Virginian Railroads. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam and domestic coal from 


Old‘ Wiscoal, Knott County, Kentucky, on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Kentucky 
| Steam and domestic coals from a number of producing 
GENCO 


districts. 


ANTHRACITE — Hazle Brook Premium... Raven Run 


Our personnel with the experience gained through long and 
varied marketing activity assures proper application of one of 
the above brands and effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
BRANCHES: 

BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLESTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

CINCINNATI DETROIT NEW YORK > NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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South ill Sup 
outhern Standard Mill Supply Co. Line 
worn belts and have 
NEW,.REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES © them repaired or re- A 
A 
placed. We can do 
Phone 3-884] either or both. No charge for es- 
ariotte, N. ©. timate. Call today. 
e 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. BELT NG A 
GREENVILLE BELTING | 
| Manufacturers of Leather Belting ; 
C. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies ; 
PAUL B. EATON 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA Patent Attorney 
1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Textile Center of the South is 
Former Member Examining Corps 4 
U. 8. Patent Office 
‘ 
I 
@ if you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill a position, 12—Stafford Looms, motor driven, making 
the classified advertising department of Textile Bulletin is ready to help. 6—-C. & K. 4x1 Box Looms, motor driven. . 
se ; ; 6—C. & K. 4xl Box Looms, belt driven. 
The classified section is read by both employees and employers. 26-~-1300 Hook Halton. Jacquard Machines, 
Double Cylinder and Double Lift. 
2—-1200 Hook Double Cylinder and Double 
Lift Jacquard Heads, Halton and & 
@ Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find Textile Bulletin K. 
20—600 Hook Jacquard Heads, Double Lift 
classified advertisements valuable in establishing business contacts. — Double Cylinder, Halton and C. & | 
3—Exhaust Fans. 
3—54” Split Pulleys, new. 
ie Lot of Shafting and Hangers. 
By 
W. F. McCANLESS | 
POSITION WANTED-—Experienced Barber-Colman WANTED—Job as Overseer of Spinning or Twist- 
Spooler and Warper man, employed at present, ing. Brownell Twist, Ring Twist, and Polishing. 


wants to make change Address “Box G-86,"’ Age 37; large family. Address ‘‘Box 13."’ care 
care Textile Bulletin. - Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED as Overseer of Spinning. WANTED—Position as Clothroom Overseer. 20 
Have 15 years’ experience as second hand and 12 years’ experience as second hand and head grader 
years as overseer of spinning. Best references in clothroom. Good references from last employer. 
furnished. Good reason for changing. Address Write ‘“‘Box X-20."’ care Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION AVAILABLE 


for young textile chemist in Southern lab- 


H. T..’’ care Textile Bulletin a é oratory of the textile division of a nation- 
: ally Known organization. Splendid opportu- 
COTTON CLASSER desires change: Now employed nity: permanent: give age, draft status 
WANTED Position as Superintendent, Carder or by large mill. Age 33. Married. Honorable dis- education, references, salary expected. 
Spinner. Services available immediately; * above charge from Army. Address “‘CC,’’ care Textile 


Address ‘‘Chemist,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


draft.age: experienced on all class cotton, carded, Bulletin. 
combed, plain. dobbies. jacquard cotton weaves. 
Specialize in quality ee See ar shift POSITION WANTED as Electrician by one with 
only. Address “‘Quality,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 25 years’ experience and familiar with genera! 
“tity construction and maintenance of textile plants 
WANTED— Job as Cloth Room Overseer; 32 years’ Answer “‘A-A,.’’ care Textile Bulletin. 
experience an Overseer on most all kinds of cot- SE ta 


EXPERIENCED SUPERINTENDENT 


ton, rayon goods: 54 years of age: married; POSITION WANTED by Overseer Carding and 


good references; employed, but desire a change. 

Address “‘R-4,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 

WANTED—-Position as Superintendent. Have had 
22 years’ experience as overseer of carding and 
spinning and superintendent. 44 years o!f age 
Can furnish the best of references. Can make 
change in 30 days. Write “‘W-126,"’' care Textile 
Bulletin. 


Spinning; Carding preferred. Age 36: married, 
with family. Draft 4-F. Well experienced. Inter- 
view appreciated. First shift only. Write ‘‘Box 
445,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED-—Position as superintendent of small yarn 
mill Thoroughly experienced and can furnish 
A-1 references. Address *‘Box 92,"" care Textile 
Bulletin. 


Desires position with cotton mill interested 
in securing dependable man of excellent 
training. Long experience on both colored 
and white yarns. Now employed as superin- 
tendent but have good reasons for wanting 
to change 
Address ‘‘B-17,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Phone: Liberty 6547 


’ Over Forty-five Years of Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


for textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superintendents, stylers, designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, fixers, ete. 
‘Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


294 WASHINGION STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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AVAILABLE SEPTEMBER i8ST 
WANTED 
Thoroughly experienced Manager of cotton 
At once Mechanic thoroughly familiar mill. Nineteen years on present job in 
with spinning mill. Apply by letter charge cotton purchases, general buying 


reference and experience. 


BRODNAX COTTON MILL 
Brodnax, Va. 


giving 


WANTED 
EXTRA GOOD CARD GRINDER 
BEST OF PAY 


WINTON MILLS 
FORT VALLEY, GA. 


has been sold. 


and selling. Only reason for change is mill 


Write ‘‘Manager,”’ 
eare Textile Bulletin. 
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Industrial construction you want, 
when you want it, where you want 
it, amywhere in the South. 


nc. 
Greenville,S.C. Birmingham, Ala. 


WPB Amends Rayon 
Yarn Order M-37-d 


As a first step toward the eventual 
lifting. of controls over the production 
and distribution of rayon yarns, Rayon 
Yarn Order M-37-d has been amend- 
ed, the War Production Board report- 
ed this month. This action was taken 
as a result of WPB’s recently announc- 
ed policy of relaxing controls over ma- 
terials and the production of civilian 
goods as soon as it can be accomplish- 
ed without interfering with military 
requirements that must be met until 
the end of the war. The amendment 
simplifies procedures for obtaining re- 
served domestic yarn, eliminates the 
necessity of filing forms by which yarn 
consumers obtained their requirements, 
and revokes reporting procedures. 

Order M-37-d eliminates the set- 
aside of half of one per cent of the 
production of rayon yarn as replace- 
ment for silk and nylon for civilian 
use. Beginning Nov, 1, 1944, the en- 
tire rayon yarn production allocated for 
civilian consumption will be distribut- 
ed on a ‘current monthly eligibility” 
basis. “Current monthly eligibility’ 
means the poundage of rayon yarns 
that the yarn consumer is authorized 
by WPB to obtain each month, 


Under Order M-37-d amended, ef- 
fective Sept. 7, WPB will assign a cur- 
rently monthly eligibility to a rayon 
yarn consumer or increase the current 
monthly eligibility of any consumer 
who had previously received an alloca- 
tion of reserved domestic yarn on Form 
GA-233 (formerly PD-112). The eli- 
gibility of a consumer who previously 
had no current monthly eligibility will 
be determined on the basis of the aver- 
age monthly allocations made to him 
during the first quarter of 1944, plus 
his average monthly purchases of re- 
served domestic yarn received on Form 
WPB-722 (formerly PD-113) during 
the same period. 


Provision is made for the assign- 


ment of a new current monthly eligi- 


bility on either a quarterly basis or for 
a specified period to a consumer al- 
ready having a current monthly eligi- 
bility, but who suffers undue or un- 
reasonable hardship under the order, 
W PB officials said. 


The order further provides that each 
person having a current monthly eligi- 
bility must file Form WPB-3858 re- 
porting his receipts, consumption and 
stocks of all rayon yarns. 


MEADOWS 


Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys 


By replacing worn and sticky plain-bearing 
tape tension pulleys with Meadows Ball- 


bearing units, many mills are Sa in , 


POWER... 


by maintaining uniform tension at all 
times, preventing power loss due to 
gummed pulleys; 


MONEY... 


by assuring uniform spindle-speed 
and an even twist, and eliminating 
rejects due to slack yarn; 


MINUTES... 


by eliminating slow-downs due to. 


tapes sliding off pulleys when started 
up Monday morning and after doffing. 


Write us for information and prices on re- 

placing your worn plain-bearing tape tension 

pulleys with Meadows Ball Bearing units. 

Or—one of our representatives will be glad 
to call. 


Representatives: 


JAMES P. COLEMAN, P. O. Box 1351, Greenville, S. C. 
W. A. BRALEY, Itasca, Texas 
MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO., 93-A Broadway, Providence, 8. I. 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Labor Department Survey Reflects Shortages 
in Textile Goods 


Continued shortages of cotton clothing, cotton yard 
goods, and cotton household supplies were apparent during 
July in leading retail stores in 21 large cities, it was re- 
ported recently on the basis of a survey of supplies of 44 
cotton articles conducted by the Bureau of Labor statistics 
of the Department of Labor. 

‘Many stores had no stocks of some cotton goods; others 
had only undesirable styles or odd sizes,’’ the report said. 
“According to retailers, allotments by manufacturers of such 
articles as sheets are still insufficient to meet the demand. 
The situation varies locally, with supplies better in some 
cities than in others. 7 

“Low-priced goods continue generally scarce and where 
supplies are available they are often in medium to high- 
priced lines. For example, although most of the retail stores 
surveyed had a small supply of ‘women’s and girls’ percale 
house dresses, almost none had any retailing for less than 
$2.50. Moreover, consumers could not buy the percale yard 
goods for home sewing in two-thirds of the stores visited, 
and practically all stores reported a very limited stock of 
all Kinds of cotton yard goods.”’ 

Some of the most widespread and acute shortages were 
reported in men’s work clothing, infants’ clothing, percale 
yard goods, and sheets and pillowcases. One-third of the 
stores visited by the bureau in the 21 cities had no stock of 
men’s woven shorts. Approximately 10 per. cent’ of the 
stores that did have some stock of men’s shorts had only 
small assortments of broken sizes. Shortages were also re- 
ported for pillowcases, towels and sheets, and retail buyers 
in several cities stated that they were unable recently to 
obtain shipments. 

The War Production Board and Office of Price Adminis- 
tration are exerting special efforts to correct local shortages 
by improvements in distribution and by increasing produc- 
tion of low-priced goods. This survey was made in connec- 
tion with the regular retail price survey by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, which obtains data on prices. from more 
than 150 stores in 21 large cities regularly each month. 
These stores include department stores, mail order houses, 
and other stores where workers shop and which regularly 
carry the articles included in this survey. 


— 


Special Narrow Fabric Beam Is Successful 


Manufacturers of ribbon and other narrow fabrics are 
now offered a specially designed beam that is reported to 
have given a good account of itself in this specialized field. 
These all-steel beams are electro-welded and of reinforced 
expertly enginered design. 

Hubbard narrow fabric beams are built to withstand the 
most severe mill operations. In actual practice, it was found 
that this beam effected important savings by reducing beam 
replacement materially. Its smooth surfaces and balanced 
construction also results in less waste of yarn. 

Full information on this product, as well as on wart 
beams, bobbins, loom beam heads, and pack, carder and 
twister spools may be obtained from the manufacturer, 
Hubbard Spool Co., 1621 Carroll Avenue, Chicago 12 
Hubbard's long experience with products for the textile 
field is said to be responsible for increasing efficiency and 
lowering cost of all types of yarn-handling. 
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WPB Offering Assistance in Instituting 
Wage Incentive Plans 


A wartime service which points the way toward increas- 
ing production under present conditions, and which may 
prove to be of great value to the South’s post-war industrial 
era, was outlined recently at Atlanta by Regional War Pro- 
duction Board Director Harry G. Thornton, who said the 
service is available to Southern industry through WPB's 
regional management consultant division representative. 

Stating that he referred specifically to wage incentive 
plans, Thornton described the WPB service as the -applica- 
tion of sound engineering principles to plant problems. 
Under the direction of Harold E. Boyd, an industrial engi- 
neer of many years’ experience, the division has already 
advised with many companies in’ the Southeast concerning 
the preparation. of wage incentive plans for War Labor 
Board approval. 

“Again and again such plans, when carefully worked out, 
have proven one of the most successful methods of increas- 
ing production ‘with benefit to both management and labor, 
resulting in substantial increases of ‘take-home’ money for 
the worker, along with greater production,’ the WPB ofh- 
cial declared. “It is the scientific approach to an age-old 
problem, a fair day's pay for a fair day's work, a logical 
solution that deserves serious consideration on the part of 
Southern industry.” 

Mr. Thornton explained that so far as WPB 1s con- 
cerned the only motive for encouraging such plans is to get 
increased production and conserve manpower, and therefore 
WPB's management consultant division is as ready to assist 
in correcting unsatisfactory wage incentive plans, as in help- 
ing established new ones. “It is a method of paying a man 
according to his ability to produce—paying him more for 
producing more—giving him a goal to shoot at and reward- 
ing him for his ability, which at the same time results in 
increased production per man hour,” he said. 

It was pointed out that War Labor Board approval is 
required before any company can put a wage incenNve plan 
into operation, and although final approval or rejection rests 
with WLB the likelihood of rejection is diminished when 
WPB has helped formulate the plan. Decisions must be 
based on facts, not on opinions, and experience has shown 
that plans denied by WLB often did not have sufficient 
information or the right kind of information. 

Stepping up production without increasing the unit labor 
cost 1s an important point, it was explained, and this may 
involve detailed time and method studies in order to obtain 
‘necessary data. The WPB official stated emphatically that 
there is no “official plan” set up by WPB or any other 


agency, and that a wage incentive plan for any individual: 


plant must be worked out for that particular organization. 
More than 2,000 incentive plans have been approved by 
WLB nationally according to records, with production in- 
creases per man hour averaging 25 to 40 per cent. 


Georgia Tech Textile Plans Listed 


Col. Blake R. Van Leer, president of Georgia School of 
Technology, described the proposed expansion and im- 
provement program for that school in a recent talk before 
the Lions Club of West Point, Ga. A portion of his remarks 
was devoted to plans for expanding the textile engineering 
department at Georgia Tech. 
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I. MUST be absolutely safe, even for 


the sheerest fabrics. 


EXSIZE is a concentration of natural 
enzymes—contains no harsh alkalis or 
chemicals—its gentle, thorough action 
cannot weaken cloth. 


MUST work evenly and rapidly. 


EXSIZE desizes starch and starch deriv- 
ative sized fibres with speed and efficiency, 
leaving materials soft, elastic and supple. 


MUST be simple to prepare and use. 


EXSIZE can be used by anyone success- 


fully; easy to use; no elaborate prepara- 
tion required. 


MUST produce uniform results. 


EXSIZE never does a spotty job—it turns 
out the same clean absorbent fabrics every 


day. 


MUST be economical. 


EXSIZE costs less than most desizing 
agents. It gives maximum satisfaction at 
minimum expense. A few cents worth will 
desize hundreds of yards of cotton or mixed 
cotton cloth. 


Use our laboratories for your tests—there’s 
no obligation. Or, if you prefer, a trained 
Pabst field man will gladly work with you 
in your own mill. Write for our free booklet. 


Copr. 1944, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


PABST SALES COMPANY | 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at New York, and Textile Warehouse Company, Greenville, $. C. 


4 


4] 


2, 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 
65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 


Boston Atlanta St. Louis Detroit San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago New Orleans Los Angeles 


Merchandising 


Domestic Export 


Joshua L. Baily & Company 


45 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


Selling Agent: 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New Oiling 
Deviee three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head _ Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


D.XON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO, Bristol,R. 1. 


42 


Cotton boods Market 


Critical military needs for cotton duck were sharply em- 
phasized Sept. 11 when the War Production Board im- 
pounded all stocks of four important types of duck in 
excess of 500 yards in the hands of all persons, principally 
retailers, wholesalers, manufacturers and transportation 
companies. 

The types of duck are “Army duck, numbered duck, flat 
duck and shelter tent duck. T he impounded duck may not 
be used or sold, with certain minor exceptions, unless it 
has been rejected by both the Army and the Navy. 

Simultaneously, WPB issued a drastic directive to pro- 
ducers of these types of ducks, stating that no looms weav- 
ing such ducks in the early part of 1943 may be used after — 
Oct. 1, 1944, for the production of any other fabrics except 
these same types of ducks. These actions were taken in 
Directions One and Two to Conservation Order M-91, is 
Sept. 9 and Sept. 11, 1944, respectively. 

Direction Two to Order M-91 further provides that no 
producer of duck may at any time in the fourth quarter of 
1944 carry an‘ inventory in excess of one-half of his pre- 
vious month’s production unless he has offered his entire 
sued Sept. 9 and Sept. 11, 1944, respectively. 

Serious shortages of duck, particularly for tentage, 
throughout all theaters of warfare have alarmed Army and 
Navy ofhcials. Deterioration of duck in tropical islands of 
the Pacific has exceeded all expectations and the increasing 
tempo of the war in the Japanese theater indicates the ne- 
cessity for replacements on an unprecedented scale, military 
men haye advised WPB. 

While it is not expected that this shortage will continue 
indefinitely, WPB officials can see no relief for the balance 
of 1944. Unless production is vastly increased in the face 
of serious labor shortages in the cotton textile industry, it 
will be impossible to permit the use of duck for other chan 
military and a few of the other most highly essential pur- 
poses for some months to come, WPB said. 
stock for sale to the Army or Navy. 

An interim increase of 21/4 cents per pound at the mill 
level for sheetings, drills, three-leaf jeans and four-leaf 


twills, to bring the prices of the sheeting yarn group of 


fabrics into conformity with the new standards of the 
Stabilization Extensian Act of 1944, has been authorized 
by the Office of Price Administration. The amendment to 
Revised Price Schedule No. 35 covers the materials listed 
in Table III, excepting osnaburgs, which are the narrow 
sheeting yarn group, and that to Maximum Price Regula- 
tion 118 covers the wide sheeting yarn group which are the 
soft-filled sheetings and the wide sheetings, drills, four-leaf 
twills and broken twills. 


+ 


for uses 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


Despite reductions of other requirements that may he 
expected when Germany collapses, there are no foreseeable 
reductions in military requirements for combed yarns for 
the fourth quarter of 1944, the combed yarn industry ad- 
visory committee was informed at a meeting Sept. 7 by War 
Production Board spokesmen. 

In some categories, particularly in the f field of Navy fab- 
rics, combed yarn requirements may be considerably in- 
creased, WPB officials said. As far as is now indicated, 
there will be no variation in first-quarter 1945 requirements 
from the requirements established for the fourth quarter of 
1944, they reported. In a discussion of cotton hosiery re- 
quirements for the armed services with relation to combed 


yarns, officials said that ample supplies of combed yarn are 


now available for the production of this hosiery. 

Troublesome production problems in combed yarn mills 
are being somewhat ameliorated by a trend toward a greater 
stabilization of labor in the mills and a decrease of absen- 
teeism, the industry reported. J. B. McCullough, chief of 
the cotton yarn branch of the WPB textile, clothing and 
leather. bureau. pointed out to the committee that while 
Conservation Order M-317b specifies definite percentages 
of certain combed yarns to be exported, there are export 
requirements for other categories of combed yarns, not 
indicated in the order, which manufacturers will have to 
meet. These latter requirements will bear preference rat- 
ings sufhciently high to assure deliveries. 

Opinions were sought from the committee as to the pos- 
sible relaxations that might be made in Order M-317b after 
the defeat of Germany without hindrance to military re- 
quirements, particularly those of the Navy, which will have 
to be met until the fall of Japan. No conclusions were 
reached. 

Producers of colored combed and carded yarns are not 
allowed to add to their prices the increases recently per- 
mitted in the prices of both combed and carded yarns in the 
gray, which brought the latter prices into conformity with 
the standards of the Stabilization Extension Act of 1944, 
the Office of Price Administration has announced. 


This statement was necessary, OPA said. because certain ° 


producers of these colored yarns are adding to their prices 
the increases recently permitted producers of gray combed 
and carded yarns. 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


Sell us your surplus yarns. Firsts 
or mixed. White or colored. Cotton / 
or synthetics. 

Wire or write offerings 


| -D W/ PEAGH & 
Gastonia, 
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BALED WITH 


STEELSTRAP 
“Bouud lo Gel There” 


Baling, that long established prac- 
tice of packing compressible mate- 


rials, is another example of manufac- 


turing economy in which Steelstrap 
protection plays an essential part. 


On every fighting front, strapped 
bales are in evidence. Along with 
strapped cases, crates, cartons and 


skid loads, each represents scientific 


package design and reinforcement, 
and is part of Uncle Sam’s pack it 
right to reach the fight program. 


Wherever your post war business 
may travel . . . whether boxed, baled 
or bundled . . . Steelstrap protection 
will move it safely, through the ap- 
plication of scientific reinforcing 
principles ... from single containers 
all the way to the bracing of car- 
loads of freight. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


2838 ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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with FLEXLASTIC* coverine Thoughts on a New World as 


(Continued from Page 16)—life, liberty and the pur- 


CONDOR RUBBER COVERED ROLLS suit of happiness? What can we do to guarantee a spiritual a ae 


interpretation and application of the Bill of Rights? What 


do not oxidize, surface harden, crack or change density can we do to dull the de idening influence of bureauc racy | 
| and really bring back into our nation the ideals that all of ons 
cand your textile finishing continues uninterrupted because us cherish ? : 
of the uniform texture, accurate finish, and long wearing As we have indicated, there must be a motivating moral P 
qualities of Condor Rolls. purpose, strong enough to appeal to all groups with so po 
Each Condor. Roll is designed for your specific job. Each much power that it will unite them. Such a purpose is 3 
is suited to your paiticular operating conditions and gives practically impossible and yet, if it can unite some of the | 
se interests and improve the political philosophy of others, it j 
you maximum service and efficiency. - 
: will be worthwhile. 
Factories: North Charleston, S. C., Passaic, N. J. and Neenah, Wis. 
E. H. Carr, in his book, “Conditions of Peace,’ discusses 
MANMATIAN the elements of faith that miust underlie the moral founda- 
| tions and assumptions of the New World. I quote the ideas 
This machine hes contained in these elements with certain comments of my ny 
been exclusively 
MANHATTAN own. 
equipped in its 
oe ‘oes The new faith must speak in positive rather than. negative terms, . 
inal og also . Striving for the achievement of good rather than for the avoidance 
ingest bap li or suppression of evil. It must strive to prevent war, ta reduce 
: armaments, to remove trade barriers, to cure unemployment. These “ 


are positive acts. 


The new faith will make its appeal predominantly to the ‘little 


man''——to the unorganized consumer rather than to the organized 
producer. Industry must serve consumers, rather than consumers 
KEEP AHEAD must serve industry. There must and will be a democratic relativity 
WITH between the two groups. The ‘little man’ must sense that he is a 
| a an = ‘* MANHATTAN - consituent member of the community, and thus sense the reality of 
democracy. 
THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION The new faith must address itselt hrst of all to the solution of 
oF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. the economic problem; for the running Sores of our present social | req 
Executive Offices Passaic, New Jersey order- unemployment and inequality are predominantly economic. ) ; 
* * The economic problem cannot be solved except through recog- 
nition of a new moral purpose. 
The new faith will approach the unemployment problem, not by be: : ot 
| way of prevention, but by way of the creation of needs vast enough 
to make a full call on our resources and morally imperative enough — 
RICE DOBBY CHAIN C0 to command the necessary measure of sacrifice to supply them. To 


The new faith will have to revive and renew the ideal of eco- 

nomic Opportunity, of equality before the law. This will require 
MILLBUR ? MASS. ’ U.S.A. sanity and intelligent thinking. It must be studied in its broad 
implications and progress toward its ultimate realization must be 
begun. Political and economic inequalities of forbidding situations 
can cause frictions among peoples and nations. This statement does 
not annual ‘'the parable of the talents,” it only calls attention to its 
just and reasonable application. 

The new faith will lay more stress on obligations than on rights, 
on services to be rendered to the community rather than on benefits 
to be drawn from it. All groups, while maintaining their own 
rights and obligations, must consciously conduct their affairs so as 
to promote social integration rather than the distintegration that 
has existed. 

The new faith must carefully consider the rights and obligations 
of other nations and carefully determine what our rights and obli- 
gtions are, not only to ourselves, but to others. ! 

Finally, the new faith must reopen the classical debate between 
liberty and authority and achieve a new synthesis. Popular author- 
ity, as much as popular liberty, will be the keynote of the new 
faith. 


Thus Mr. Carr outlines some of the elements of the faith 
that must underlie the new moral purpose which, if prop- 
erly applied, can weld our dangling groups into a social 


compact. 
Such a treatise as this may cause some to think that the 
discussion is not applicable to the subject. A little analysis 
Southern Representatives 
of the subject and the discussion will reveal that they are 
John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 


intimately related. 


R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P.O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. All of our acts are motivated by a philosophy, either 


(Ready to Serve You) temporary or permanent. We act from motives. In an en- 


deavor to indicate the types of political action necessary, an 
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attempt has been made to outline some ideals for New 
World philosophy. If the discussions and criticisms of the 
old political philosophies are sound; if they have caused 
social and economic conflicts; if they need modification or 
elimination; if the elements of faith in the new moral pur- 
pose are sound and will assist in correcting the evils and 
obliquities referred to, then the path to political action has 
been indicated. | 

It has been indicated in two fields. The cure of ills that 
will make political action unnecessary, and the ideals that 
can be incorporated in government that tend toward curing 
those that require government action. 

These discussions are not intended as complete and final. 
They are intended first to call to your mind certain ideas 
that you should consider, and second, to stimulate you to 
study them further as your own philosophy may indicate. 


There is one final reason, It is a well recognized and 


admitted fact that all is not well in the domestic affairs of 
our nation. These problems demand more than immediate 
and expedient attention. Some far-reaching and constructive 
plans need to be made. Industry must have a part in mak- 
ing them. It must assume a positive attitude. It must again 
be a dynamic part of the constructive social, political and 


economic progress of this nation and it must so outline its. 


policies that no one will doubt its constructive intent and 
contribution. 


Informative Program Scheduled At A.A.T.C.C. 
Meeting Next Month 


(Continued from Page 22)—-employment in the various 
types of organizations listed under “employers.” The ser- 
vice will be particularly valuable to candidates from schools 
which do not assist their graduates in securing employment 
in the textile and related industries; (2) Candidates with 
experience in other technical fields seeking connections in 
the textile and related industries; (3) Candidates now em- 


ployed who wish to make a change for any one of a variety » 


of reasons such as lack of opportunity in present connec- 
tion, desire to move to a new locality, obvious misplace- 
ment, etc.; (4) Students who will complete their studies 
within the next year. It is particularly anticipated that reg- 
istration with the personnel service and attendance at the 
annual meeting will provide such students and interested 
employers with an excellent opportunity to make prelimi- 
nary arrangements for employment upon graduation; and 
(5) Men returning from military service seeking employ- 
ment or re-employment in the textile and related fields. 

Space will be reserved at all annual meetings for the 
exclusive use of the personnel service. At Atlantic City this 
will consist of an adequate room at the Hotel Claridge. 

The association will accept no fees in connection with 
this service, and will perform none of the usual functions 
of a commercial employment service. It will take no respon- 
sibility for the information contained in the qualification 
records of the candidates. for employment. The primary 
purpose of the personnel service is the provision of a 
convenient method by which employers and candidates for 
employment may meet and discuss possible employment 
arrangement on a private basis. Interviews are to be con- 
ducted on a proper ethical basis. Unidentified employers’ 
representatives and candidates for employment may not use 
the service, 
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FIBRE CONDITIONING 
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Emblem of 


BUSINESS CHARACTER | 
Rice Leaders 
ol the World 
Alssoriation 


NAME ~PRODUCT* POLICY 


FOUNDED IN 1883 


—————=- Southern Representatives 


Greenville, S. C. 
Griffin, Ga. 

Dallas, Tex. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore 
. Belton C. Plowden 
Russell A. Singleton & Sons 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co. 

James Supply Co. 

Montgomery & Crawford 
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OBITUARY 


Dwight L. Armstrong, 50, vice-president of Armstrong 
Cork Co., died Sept. 10 at his home in Lancaster, Pa. His 
career with the company began in 1919 after graduation 
from Yale University and World War I service as a Naval 
ensign. Survivors include his wife and three daughters. 
Last rites were conducted Sept. 12 at Lancaster. 


George J. Cushwa, 51, secretary of Roxboro (N. C.) 


Cotton Mills. died of a heart attack Sept. 10. He is Sur- 


vived by his wife, one son, four daughters and one sister. 
Services were held Sept. 12 at Roxboro. 


Carl H. Rupprecht, 57, general manager of the pig- 
ments department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., died 
Sept. 10 at East Orange, N. J., after an illness of several 
months. He had been associated with the company since 
1919. Surviving are two brothers. Funeral services were 
held Sept. 12 at East Orange. : 


John E. Rousmaniere, for 35 years prominent in the 
New York textile market, died Sept. 6 of a heart attack in 


a Glen Cove, L. I.. hospital. For many years he was asso- 


ciated with the cotton industry, but in recent years was affl- 
iated with companies engaged in rayon weaving. He was 
appointed a director of Tubize Rayon Corp, last June. He 
was one of the founders, former treasurer and former presi- 
dent of the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New: York. Surviving are his widow, a son and two daugh- 
ters. Final rites were held at New York Sept. 8. 


William S. Pepperell, 64, director of purchases, research 
and engineering for Carter Fabrics Corp., died Sept. 10 at 
his home in Greensboro, N. C., after an illness of six 
weeks. He is survived by his widow and three sons. Last 
rites took place at Greensboro Sept. 12. 


John Bruce, 38, an overseer at the Avondale, N. C., 
plant of Cliffside Mills, was killed Aug. 29 ina plane crash 
near Hickory, N. C. 


William M. Vermilye, 64, formerly vice-president of 
Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton Mills, died Aug. 29 of a heart 
attack at Hershey, Pa. At one time he was executive vice- 
president of National Aniline & Chemical Co. His wife, a 
son and three daughters survive. Services were held Sept. 


1 at Plainfield, N. J. 


William C. Peterson, 68, a member of the firm of 
Woodward Baldwin & Co., died recently at Garden City, 


L. I. Last rites were held at Hollis, L. I. 


Mason L. Copeland, 82, formerly in the textile manu- 
facturing business at Laurens, S. C., died recently. He was 
widely known as a cotton factor prior to retiring from 
active work some years ago. Survivors include his widow 
and a daughter. 


Philip Howard Stott, 52, a chemist associated with the 
technical laboratory of the dyestuffs division, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., died at Wilmington, Del., Aug. 28. 
There were no surviving relatives. 
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It costs less to make your card- : 
ing efficient than any other mill 
process. Modernize with the 
grinders card clothing manufac: 
B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 
Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass. . Greenville, S. C. 
CARD GRINDERS ee 
for Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and Asbestos Cards ee 
TRAVERSE GRINDERS 
for Card, Sanforizer and Calender Cylinders 
Napper Grinders, Portable Lathe Beds and 
Special Traverse Mechanisms 
| 
| 
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Ecuadorian Textiles Supply the Home Front 
of That Country 


20)—-of the Ecuadorian citizens, 
for its first capitalization of 2,200,000 sucres 


(Continued from Page 
was divided 
among + ?.300 shareholders. Now, its 4,400,000-sucre tnvest- 
ment is held by 830 persons. 

The concentration of ownership occurred during the try- 
ing years before before 1931 when business was bad and 
Senor Reinaldo Moncayo protected the company from bank- 
ruptcy with 7,000,000 sucres of private and privately bor- 
rowed funds, much to the surprise of more conservative 
financial friends. When the mill began, the spinner and 
mechanic were Italian, the dyer was English and foreign 
technicians held all key jobs, but they were gradually re- 
placed by their Ecu: idorian students. Now the factory ts 
completely national. 

That foreign countries do not have a monopoly on mod- 
ern handling of industrial social problems is well illustrated 
here. The company maintains a free clinic, staffed by a 
doctor and an assistant, and a pharmacy where medicines 
are obtained upon the doctor's prescription at the expense 
of the company. Women workers can leave their children 
at the company’s child nursery near the plant from 8 a. m. 
to 6 p. m.—a period which covers both shifts with a com- 
fortable margin for mothers who want to do their market- 
ing after or before work. 


Housing Facilities 


The company has paid 40,000 sucres as the first payment 
on several city blocks of real estate, which includes 400 lots 
(more than enough for all of the plant's present employ- 
ees). The company's outlay of 100 sucres per lot can be 
matched by 300 by the worker at the rate of four sucres 
(less than 50 cents) per week until the lot belongs to the 
A co-operative housebuilding plan permits the 
worker to live in his home while he pays for it on a similar 
arrangement. 


buyer. 


A mutual workers’ loan fund contains 52,000 
sucres and is available to any employee for any emergency. 
And all these advantages are in addition to the Ecuadorian 
social security law which provides for accidents, sudden 
discharge, etc. 

If the inquisitive traveler walks from the mill office into 
the plant, he will find it provided with all ordinary safety 
devices. It is light and pleasant and some of the workers, 
many of whom are women, will be found to be singing 
under the noise of the looms. Their songs are apt to be 
modern tunes they have picked up on their radios from 
Mexico, the United States or recent ones from Ecuador. 

The workers may be shy when asked questions by the 
foreigner, for they are not accustomed to such attention. 
But they will answer the questions of their superintendent 
as frankly and spiritedly as they would the questions of a 
fellow worker, for he is a member of the family. He is a 
slightly superior member, it is true. He must solve prob- 
lems far more intimate than those of a plant manager in 
many other countries. He may be called ‘‘patron,”’ but the 
intonation indicates vast strides from the patronage of the 
“encomendado” of former years. There is no hint in that 
intonation of debt slavery, no hint of fear of “the long arm 
of the job.” The traveler will see and understand in that 
relationship the position of the new Ecuador—free, healthy, 
optimistic, and much better clothed. 
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CARTER 


‘TRAVELERS 


Today, the Textile Industry is fighting 
the war harder than ever... Millions of 
Carter Travelers are in it too—helping to 


make yarn for billions of yards of cloth. 


After nearly three years of war produc- 
tion Carter Travelers today are a better 
product, by just that much more concen- 


trated experience. Peacetime— wartime 


—peacetime Carter Travelers march on. 


CARTER TRAVELER 


OiviSiOn OF 


_ A. B. CARTER, INC. © 


GASTONIA, N. ©. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. 533, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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\ MARCHING. 
| €ARTER | 
TRAVELER Ca | 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS  §$LASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 


185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521 


0 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Augusta St., Telephone 150 


ABINGTON VACUUM 
CARD STRIPPING 


~ 


System to Your Mill’s Needs 


| 


Important savings and pro- 
7 duction improvements are 
possible in mills using the 
Abington Vacuum Card 
Stripping and Process 
Waste Collecting System. 
After a thorough survey of 
your mill, we provide a sys- 
tem individually engineered 
and designed to assure you 
the MAXIMUM benefits of 
this unique equipment, used 
in some 700 mills. 


REQUEST CATALOG .- 


INGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 
Vacuum Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON. MASS. CHARLOTTE, N. 


Waste Station used to collect flat strips, 
comber noil and other process waste. 
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Bids On Army Wool Items Lagging 


Reports from the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot indi- 
cate that requests for bids on 32-ounce Melton overcoating 
and blankets and 211/,-ounce napped wool cloth for sleep- 
ing bag linings are not receiving sufficient response from 
the wool industry, the War Production Board has stated. 

WPB has requested each manufacturer of these cloths to 
accept his proportionate share of the procurement. By 
undertaking commitments to the Philadelphia Quartermas- 
ter Depot, manufacturers would thus deliver during the 
fourth quarter of 1944 at least 70 per cent of the yardage 
of 32-ounce Melton overcoating and 100 per cent of the 
yardage of blankets and 211/,-ounce napped wool cloth 
(combined) that they delivered during the third quarter of 
1943.  Thirty-six-ounce Quartermaster Meltons already 
scheduled by the manufacturer for delivery during the 
fourth quarter of 1944 may be included in calculating the 
manufacturer’ s proportionate share, WPB explained. 

While this procurement is large, compared with most 
recent manufacturing schedules for the Quartermaster, it 
should be possible for the wool industty to repeat its 1943 
performances and meet this military program, WPB said. 


Cordage Controls To Remain in Effect 


Ofhcials of the cordage branch .of the War Production 
Board's textile, clothing and leather bureau said Sept. 7 
that they cannot foresee the possibility of any revocation or 
relaxation of present orders controlling the production or 
use of cordage or burlap, which might be expected upon 
the collapse of Germany. 

This statement was made to clarify any misunderstanding 
or misapprehension that may exist in the minds of cordage 
manufacturers or users.as a result of WPB’s recently an- 
nounced policy of cutbacks on ‘“X-Day’’—the end of the 
European phase of the war. Present short supplies of bur- 
lap and cordage-making fibers are caused by the war with 
Japan and until some of the territories now occupied by the 
Japanese can be freed, no easing of restrictions on burlap 
or cordage can be forecast, it was explained. 


Goodrich To Produce Copolymers | 


Alterations of processing equipment at the vinyl resin 
plant of B. F. Goodrich Co. at Niagara Falls, N. Y., have 
now been virtually completed. The production of both 
polymers and copolymers is planned for September, it is 
announced by William S. Richardson, general manager of 
the company’s chemical division, The Niagara Falls plant 
was originally designed to turn out vinyl polymers, but 
when the chemical division developed a new series of vinyl- 
vinylidene chloride copolymers, plans were set into effect to 
change the processing equipment so that either polymers or 
copolymers could be created, Mr. Richardson said. Practi- 
cally the entire output will go into direct military service. 

Work is also being carried through on the expansion of 
the chemical plant at Louisville, Ky., which also creates 
vinyl resins. 

The 1945 Spring Rayon Collection, now being: distrib- 
uted to members in confidential advance swatch form by 
the Textile Color Card Association, features ‘Heroic Col- 
ors,” symbolizing the fighting qualities exhibited by United 
Nations military forces, 
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Pricing of New Coated, Combined Fabrics 
ls Simplified 


Manufacturers who compute proposed maximum prices 
for new coated and combined fabrics, not sold during the 
hase period of the regulation governing prices of these 
products, may issue invoices and accept payment at these 
proposed prices, subject to the approval of the Office of 
Price Administration, that agency announced recently. The 
same holds for new services. Prior to the amendment 
(effective Sept. 11, 1944) a manufacturer could not accept 
payment for any such fabric or service until his proposed 
maximum price, and data used in computing itt had been 
reported to OPA and a maximum price approved. : 

Experience has shown that it is unnecessary in most cases 
to require the manufacturer to wait until the proposed price 
has been approved before allowing him to accept payment. 
The methods provided for establishing such prices permit 
manufacturers to compute proposed prices accurately, and 
in most cases these prices have been approved later by OPA, 
the agency said. 

The amendment therefore permits manufacturers to tssue 
invoices at the proposed maximum price and accept pay- 
ment, pending OPA approval. However, until the proposed 
price has been approved, or until 15 days have expired 
without notice of disapproval from OPA, invoices must 


carry a notation that the quoted price ts subject to OPA 
approval. If the price approved is less than the price on 


the invoice, the invoice must be corrected, and if payments 
have been collected in excess of the approved price, refunds 
must be made. 

It is now hecessary, when submitting data for a proposed 
price for a new fabric, to furnish a more complete break- 
down of direct material costs including rubber, fabric or 
base materials, other materials, and finishing costs. This 
break-down of costs, which was not formerly required, is 
necessary so that OPA can determine whether a proposed 
price is consistent with the level of prices fixed by the reg- 


ulation. The additional information will be furnished on 


the revised form described in Appendix A of the order. 


China-Japan Report in Second Edition 


Due to the heavy demand for the report, “The Textile 
Industries of China and Japan—Post-War Opportunities 
and Problems for America,’” by Fessenden S$. Blanchard, 
president of the Textile Research Institute, Inc., a second 
edition has been published by the institute. This report is 


» based’ on the author’s own first-hand experience in the 


Orient, plus his close association with well-informed sources 
versed in recent developments in those countries. Copies of 
the report may be secured from the Textile Research Instt- 
tute, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y., at 
$1.00 each, postpaid to any point in the United States. 


Uses of Infra-Red Are Explained 


Realizing that uses and limitations of the infra-red 
process are usually cloaked in a veil of mystery, the makers 
of Birdseye infra-red radiant heat lamps have prepared a 
special illustrated brochure on the subject. Those interested 
in receiving a copy of this booklet may address Dept. T. B., 
Wabash Appliance Corp., 345 Carroll Street, Brooklyn 31, 
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OFFICIAL U. S. NAVY PHOTO 


BLUE 


Bulldozer or pick and shovel, rifle or machine gun, 
the SEABEES are proficient with any. The Con- 
struction Battalions are building and fighting their 
way to new glories — fighting men true to the tra- 
ditions of the boys in Navy Blue! 

Helpful in the preparation of true blue Azo dyes 


for Navy Blue is SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite. This 


pure, free-flowing crystal is especially suited for 


manufacturing dyes and for textile dyeing. For 
dyes that won't die—specify SOLVAY Sodium 


Nitrite—and be sure of highest quality! 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkaiies and Chemical Products: Manufactured by 
be Joiray Process Company) 


40 RECTOR STREET 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston Charlotte . Chicago Cincinnati 
Cleveland . Detroit . New Orleans . New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Syracuse 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SODIUM 
NITRITE 


NEW YORK 6.,N.Y. 


‘ 
N 
Zz» 
~ SEABEES 
| 
* 
f 
/ 
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Any way you look at it 
“‘AKRON"’ is good belting 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 


“CASCADE” for LOOMS 
“SPIN TWIST” for Spinners and Twisters 
LESS SLIP—Not Affected by Machinery Oil 
MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 
LOWER COST PER BOLT OR SKEIN! 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 
Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 53 years. 


Southern Representatives 
RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street Greenville, S. C. 


The AKRON BELTIN©@ COMPANY 
406 South Second Street 


Memphis, Tenn. 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


All Type Colors on Cotton Yarns 
PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, W. ¢. 


Accident Prevention Methods Described 


Fewer accidents mean less delay in getting essential ma- 
terials finished and delivered where they are vitally needed. 
Many companies today are intensifying or supplementing 
their activities to reduce to a minimum accidents occurring 


on and off the job. A new report, “Developing Safe Em- 


ployees,”” based on accident-prevention activities of a num- 
ber of industrial organizations, has been issued by the safety 
bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. as an aid in 
fostering such activities. Copies are now available for inter- 
ested executives. ° 

An excellent opportunity to acquaint the new employee 
with the safety policies of the company, the report observes, 
is presented through the initial interview and induction 
procedure. Proper placement or job assignment is another 
important step in developing the safe employee. Several of 
the tests and studies made to enable the placement depart- 
ment to give consideration to individual cases ase described. 

The experience of a number of companies indicates that 


. the majority of accidents usually involve a comparatively 


small group of employees and that ‘“accident-prone’”’ ten- 
dencies are usually the result of fundamental characteristics 
of the employee, improper working conditions, and some- 
times personal problems of the employee. A study of indi- 
vidual cases of accident-prone workers, the survey states, 
often enables the organization to determine the factors in- 
volved and to take corrective steps. 

Many industrial executives, it was found, are giving prac- 
tical recognition to the need of integrating safety training 
into job-training programs, whether this training is given 
in a class or individually, on the production line or in the 
assembling room. 

Continued interest and enthusiasm for safety programs 
may also be developed through the effective use of adver- 
tising within the plant. Among the types of publicity ma- 
terial used are displays of protective equipment, illustrated 
safety pamphlets, bulletin board material, house organ arti- 
cles, contests and awards, local newspaper advertising, films 
and letters to employees. Many of these are illustrated in 
the report. | 


Serving the Southern Textile Industry 


COLUMBIA CHEMICALS 


Liquid Chlorine 
Calcium Chloride 


Caustic Soda 
Caustic Ash 


Soda Ash 
Modified Sodas 


For complete information and prompt service—write, wire or telephone 


J. R. Stimpson 


Southeastern District Sales Manager 
615 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-0450 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
- PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


GRANT BUILDING 


CHICAGO ,.. BOSTON ... ST. LOUIS ... PITTSBURGH ... NEW YORK... CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND ... MINNEAPOLIS ... PHILADELPHIA ... CHARLOTTE 


COLUMBIA'S patented process for the 
purification of diaphragm cell electrolytic 
Caustic Soda has been an important con- 
tribution to various industrial operations, 
notably in the manufacture of rayon. The 
use of this high quality 739% NaOH 
concentration is expanding—four com- 
mercial installations for its production 
having been made in different parts of 
the country. After the war, it is quite 
likely that this expansion will continue. 
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Need of 250,000 New Textile Workers 
By Nov. | Predicted 


With cotton textile production lagging, the industry has 
been faced since May 1 with a need for hiring nearly 250,- 
000 workers by Nov. 
meet fully the estimated demands for cotton products, the 
War Manpower Commission stated recently. 


1 in order to expand its output to 


The industry requires an increase of 28,500 in its total 


work force by Nov. 1, as compared with May 1, and about 
210,000 replacements over the same period, on the basis of 
the 7.7 per cent separation rate for April. 
employment of 238,500 additional workers ts the. goal for 
the industry for the six-month period. 

Total employment in the industry in May, 1944, was 
reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor as 437,900, a decline of 14 per cent from 
the peak of 510,300 in December, 1942. Primarily as a 
result of the decline in employment, cotton textile produc- 
tion has been decreasing steadily since 1942. WMC said. 
As a consequence of declining production, stated require- 


Thus a total 


ments of claimant agencies, including the armed services, 
have been cut drastically by the War Production Board. 
Requirements for the third quarter of 1944 were cut about 
21 per cent. 

The War Department. has expressed concern about the 
shortage of cotton duck, and because of the lag in produc- 
tion, numbered and flat duck, tent twills and other duck 
substitutes, and cotton duck yarn were placed on the Na- 
tional production urgency list in August. 

WMC explained that a combination of factors accounted 
for the decline in employment in the industry. The compe- 
tition of higher-paying industries was cited as the largest 
factor in the movement of workers from cotton textile 
plants. Other significant factors include the return of 
women workers to housekeeping and of men workers to 
farming, as well as community and in-plant conditions. 

WMC emphasized the fact that the high rate of turnover 
is the most serious employment problem in the industry. 
While the rate of separations dropped from nine per cent 
in April, 1943, to 7.7 per cent in April of this year, in- 
creasing difficulty as reported in replacing workers who 
leave cotton textile plants. In no month during that period 


were the reporting plants able to hire as many workers as. 
they lost. 


The industry hired 28,641 workers in April, 
1944, against 35,018 separations during the month. 


MERROW 
High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines Produce 
Federal Specification 


Stitch Types 501, 502, 
503, 504, 505. 

WAR WORK DEMANDS 
Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and Ke- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitable Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Hartford, Conn. 
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When you are searching for the right belt 
for the right drive. . 
ing efficiency high and maintenance low .. . 
your best chance of finding it is by going to 
the firm that has experience. 


For many years, I. B. Williams & Sons 
have been producing, in their Cocheco brand, 


belting that is ideally suited for textile’ 


machine drives. Cocheco has all the advan- 
tages of leather belting — superior traction, 
ability to handle shock loads, longer life — 
plus a known record of successful installa- 
tions. 


A substantial stock of various weights and 
widths is maintained in the “heart” of the 
textile industry ... Greenville, S. C. Service 
is keyed to the demands of the textile indus- 
try. Quick shipments and the close personal 
attention of its Greenville representative are 
evidence of that. 


For textile belting, Samson hair-on check straps 
and loom leathers, consult — 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 


DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Makers of 
COCHECO 
LEATHER BELTING 


‘CHARLES C. WITHINGTON 


AGENT 
PHONE 1218 


. with the idea of keep- 


ev" y 
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RAGAN 
SPINNING 
RINGS 


These Four Features Mean 
Greater Spindle Efficiency 


e Smoother finish, greater resistance to dry abrasive wear, 
due to improved patented process of case-hardening. 


@ Angled top for easier starting (eliminates the beginning 
drag of inside traveler point). 


e@ Angled side-wall—eliminates outside point drag, or back- 
tracking; prevents chatter; produces better face on yarn. 


@ Reversible and non-reversible standard flange numbers. 


Ask for the Whole Story and Samples 


RAGAN RING COMPANY 


Box 174, Station A Atlanta, Georgia 


TEXTILE FINISHES 
for COTTON, RAYONS and MIXTURES 


TEXTILE OILS — HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Charlotte, North Carolina Founded 1914 


Rayon Shipments Higher in August 


Domestic shipments of rayon filament yarn in August 
totaled 44,800,000 pounds, states Rayon Organon, pub- 
lished by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. This compares 
with deliveries of 40,900,000 pounds reported for July and 
41,400,000 pounds shipped in August, 1943. For the eight 
months ended Aug. 31, 1944, shipments totaled 348,000,- 
000 pounds, an increase of eight per cent compared with 
324,000,000 pounds shipped in the corresponding period 
in 1943. Staple fiber shipments in August totaled 13,600,000 
pounds against the same poundage shipped in July and 13,- 
800,000 pounds shipped in August, 1943. Eight months’ 
staple fiber shipments aggregated 109,900,000 pounds, an 
increase of four per cent over. the 105,700,000 pounds 
shipped in the same 1943 period. 

Stocks of rayon filament yarn held by producers as of 
Aug. 31 totaled 6,700,000 pounds, the same poundage as 
that held July 31. This compares with 6,500,000 pounds 
held-on Aug. 31, 1943. Staple fiber stocks held Aug. 31 
totaled 2,700,000 pounds against 3,000,000 pounds held at 
the close of July and 3,500,000 pounds held Aug. 31, 1943. 

This Organon issue also contains a detailed analysis of 
semi-annual viscose-cupra and acetate rayon yarn deliveries 
from 1941 to date, divided according to tire yarn, other 
rated uses, silk and nylon substitutiton program uses, and 
residual supply for pre-war rayon users. The substantial 
changes in the pattern of rayon yarn distribution over the 
past three years are highlighted in this study. 


Callaway Institute, Inc., of LaGrange, Ga,, has issued a 
booklet describing its equipment and facilities. The book- 
let contains a brief history of the institute and outlines its 
purposes and training program. Heads of the staff are pic- 
tured, as are the building and laboratories. 

Callaway Institute, Inc., was chartered in 1943 as a non- 


. profit organization devoted to research, science and educa- 


tion. Its services are available by contract to any mill or 
other element in the textile industry, or to any other type 
of business it can serve. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Nylon Successful for Shuttle Frictions 


Nylon for shuttle frictions on textile looms is replacitig 
war-restricted animal bristles from the Far East and is 
doing the job better, according to recent reports. Frictions 
made of bundles of nylon bristles control the tension of the 
yarn as it unreels from the bobbin in the process of weav- 
ing. Two tufts of the synthetic filaments are fixed in oppo- 
site shafts of the shuttle and, projecting inward, maintain 
constant pressure on the unwinding yarn. 

The wartime shortage of natural bristles was cause for 
serious concern among the nation’s weavers. In exhaustive 
tests, nylon proved to be the only other material possessing 
all the qualifications required. Comparatively small amounts 
are needed but nevertheless this application became one of 

the important war uses of nylon. Nylon bristles were 
quickly allocated from the production of the plastics depart- 
ment of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Arlington, N. J., 
and today ‘they are to be seen on most of the estimated 
700.000 textile looms of the United States. 


The frictions are made by the Draper Corp. of Hopedale, 
“<9. Mass. Shuttle manufacturers now prefer nylon bristles be- 
cause they are not affected by moisture in the weave room 
' and withstand for long periods the continual flexing 1n- 
+'g@. volved. Frictions made of nylon bristles last three to four 
j times longer than the previous types. They do not pick up 
“t * lint. Produced under scientific control their properties are 
) uniform, so standard tension is achieved. 


Web Gun Sling Saving Money 


During the past two years the Army Ordnance Depart- 
ment has achieved. a saving of more than $5,000,000 
q through the substitution of a web gun sling for the tradi- 

+ + tional leather type. The sling is used to carry the Garand 

and Springfield rifles, the carbine and other small arms 

weapons over the shoulder and for steadying the weapon 


ie for highly accurate fire. 
In August, 1942, the web gun sling was authorized as a 
~*S™ substitute for the leather gun sling. Since that time Army 
J ~@ Ordnance has placed orders for 13,342,247 of them. The 
_. cotton webbing is treated for moisture, mold and jungle 


conditions. Reports from the battlefronts indicate that the 
~ i web sling is giving satisfactory service in the field. In addi- 

‘ tion to saving many tons of leather which were released for 
other vital war projects, a saving of 40 cents on each web 
sling manufactured was achieved. 


LOOM PART 


HOLDUPS, ETC. 


‘Proven in Practice 


(Terrell Machine (0. 


» CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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SOFTER, BETTER KNITTING 
COTTON YARNS—DYED OR BLEACHED— 


7 

Emulsions—Hydrocop and 3B Softener—condition 
and soften cotton yarns, mercerized, dyed or bleached. Used 
by hundreds of mills for over 25 years to assure proper regain, 
speed up twist, produce even-running yarns and clearer stitch. 
Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener will not turn rancid or discolor 
yarn on standing. Easily applied over roller trough or cone 
winders, quilling frames, or twisters. If you want softer, better knit- 


ting yarns to help you meet specifications, send for a trial order of 
these veteran emulsions, Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener today, 


For Victory— 
Buy Extra War Bonds 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


SOAPS * OILS FINISHES 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons + Established 1909 


Tioga, Thompson & Almond Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
WARFHOUSES: PATERSON, N.J. * CHATTANOOGA, TENN. © CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


War-time Testing 
Shows Peace-time 
Advantages 


*Scott Testers are made in all ca- 
| pacities from single hair to 2,000 
; Ibs. for tensile, burst, flexing, 
crepeage, hysteresis, etc. Machine 
shown at left is Model J-2 for 
| skein or single end yarn testing. 


* Registered 


Trademark 


War's urgency has emphatically demonstrated the 
usefulness of an Adequate Testing Routine. The: 
60 models of *Scott Testers span the requirements 
of tensile, hysteresis, twist, crepeage, flexing, burst, 


HENRY | COT] (() 115 Blackstone St. 

Providence, R. |. 
SOUTHERN 304 FOREST AVENUE 
REPRESENTATIVE JOHN KI INCK AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
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/— ©) THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY HH. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Ray 
emical Company 


‘Charlotte, 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLOG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Duck Subject To Adjustable Pricing 


Manufacturers of cotton duck may enter into contracts 
with Government war procurement agencies on an adyjust- 
able. pricing basis, the Ofhce of Price Administration an- 
nounced Sept. 7. Duck is currently being produced under 
direction of the War Production board. It has been declared 
a critical item on the list of military purchases, with the 
armed services experiencing difficulty in negotiating for- 
ward contracts with producers. 

Existing ceilings for duck were set on a modified 
“freeze” basis. These now must be re-examined, OPA ex- 
plained, in the terms of the so-called Bankhead Amend- 
ment to the Stabilization Extension Act of 1944. Some of 
the data necessary in such a re-examination already have 
been submitted to OPA and review of these data indicates 
a possibility that the prices may have to be revised upwards. 
Any indicated price adjustment will be made after comple- 
tion of a thorough auditing of the costs of a representative 
sample of duck producers, similar to the surveys that: the 
office has already initiated in the case of other important 


cotton textile products. To facilitate sales to war procure-. 


ment agencies in the meantime, the adjustable pricing pro- 
vision already applicable in sales of some other cotton 
textiles is being made applicable in sales of duck. 


Increased production of munitions and other war goods 
raised the sales volume of Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
Pa.. to $60,756,067 in the first six months of 1944, com- 
pared with $53,383,346 in the same period of 1943, it was 
disclosed in the company’s semi-annual report to stockhold- 
ers. 

Projects for post-war years are receiving constant study, 
says the report. Cancellation of war contracts on a large 
scale is expected to affect most directly the company’s muni- 
tions business. However, the actual shift to peacetime oper- 
ations will not be too difficult because the company’s war 
work is being executed with new facilities that. for the most 
part, are separate from the regular machinery used for nor- 
mal products. 


Ham 


perfection in every detail of workmanship. 


W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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) Textile Leathers are the 
— Products of 
SKILLED HANDS 


Added to the finest machinery and the best 
of raw materials are the special skills of the 
experienced workers in our plant—to whom 


Champion Quality means nothing short of 
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Second Quarter Figures Reflect Decline 
in Finished Fabrics 


Cotton and rayon fabrics bleached, dyed or printed dur- 
142.795 yards as 
compared with 2,315,156 yards during the corresponding 
period in 1943, and 2,185,194 yards during the first quarter 
of 1944, according to data compiled by the industry division 
of the Bureau of the Census for the textile, clothing and 
leather bureau of the War Production Board. 


ing the second quarter of 1944 totaled 2 


Cotton goods fabrics, bleached, dyed and printed for the 
second quarter of this year amounted to 1,735,987 yards 
1,906,684 yards for April-May-June of 1943 and 
1,760,268 yards for this year’s first quarter. Rayon goods, 


against 


bleached, dyed and printed for the second quarter amount- 

ed to 406,808 yards as compared to 408,472 yards processed 
last year during the same period and 424,926 yards proc- 
essed during the first quarter of 1944. 

Bleached and white finished goods, both cottons and 
rayons totaled 860,664 yards, of which 813,667 yards were 
cotton and 46,997 yards were rayon. In the second quarter 
of 1943, 1,018,504 yards of both cottons and rayons were 
bleached and white finished, of which 960,225 pee were 
cottons and 58,279 yards were rayon. 

In the first quarter of 1944, 885,160 yards of both cot- 
tons and rayons were bleached and finished white, of which 

$24,948 yards were cottons and 60,212 yards were rayons. 

Plain dyed and finished goods processed during the sec- 
ond quarter amounted to 884,682 yards, of which 620,078 
yards were cottons and 264,604 yards were rayons. During 
the same period last year, 897,212 yards were processed, of 
which 633,981 yards were cottons and 263,231 rayons. 

During January-February-March of this year, 882,286 
yards were plain dyed and finished, of which 619,699 yards 
were cottons and 262,587 yards were rayons. 

Printed and finished goods during the second quarter 


7 totaled 397,449 yards, dropping from the 399,440 yards 

pa processed last year during the same period and the 417,748 

| yards processed during the first quarter. Cotton goods ac- 
= counted for 302,242 yards of this total,.compared to the 


312,478 last year during April-May-June and the 315,621 
of this year’s first quarter. Rayon goods totaled 95,207 
-g «during the second quarter, 86,962 during the same period 
* in 1943 and 102,127 for the first quarter this year. Rayon 
AS fabrics are defined in the report as fabrics containing 51 
per cent or more rayon by weight, and other synthetics. 


TEXTILE MILL 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


ASHEVILLE-NORTH-CAROLINA 
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Increased Speeds 


meet Increased Needs 


In the drive to step up spinning and twisting production, 
a lot is being accomplished these days with rings. In 
numerous mills change-over to our various lubricated styles 
has promoted production gains that are surprisingly large. 
Even without changing the style, replacing worn rings with - 
new DIAMOND FINISH gives substantial improvement. 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING CoO. 


Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 


John Hetherington & Sons, inc. 


72 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Agent: for 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


NASMITH COMBERS 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 


OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING MACHINERY 


We Stock 


COMBER NEEDLES—ATLAS BRAND EMERY FILLETING 
ROLLER VARNISH — TRAVERSE & DRUM GRINDERS 
TEXTILE MACHINERY REPAIR PARTS 


hd 4 | 
+ 
| 
DIAMOND 
» 
SaCLEANSER 
>| Established 
1916) 
MANUFACTURING 
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SOURCES SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 
of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abingdon. Mass. Offices at Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Odice and Warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atianta, Ga... F. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523. Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.;. William 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn:, Phone Chattanooga 
8-2635; John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St., New Ofleans, La., Phone Magnolia 
5859.. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 5. C., New Orleans, La 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, 8. C.: The Akron Belting Co., 406 S. 2nd 
St.. Memphis, Tenn 


ALLEN CO., 440 River Road, New Bedford: Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. Wooten, 
Fort Mill, 8. C. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., P. O. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, Detroit, 
Mich.; 7 N. 6th St., Richmond; Va.: 1211 Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: Room 309. Jahncke 
Bidg..'816 Howard Ave.; New Orleans, La.: 619 Texas Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 
312 Keller Bldg., Houston, Tex. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blivd., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh 
Puckett. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock,. Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St.. Birmingham, Ala.: Jack 
B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St.. Greensboro, N. C.: C. B. Suttle. Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile. Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. ©. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. Ashley, Sow. Dist. 
Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R:..I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., Mgr., Walter T. Bunce, Phone 2-4073: Technical 
Service Men: Reid Tull. 116 W. Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C.. Phone 1497-J;: 
Philip L. Lavoie, 2130 N. Tryon St.. Charlotte. N. C.: John H. Graham. P. O. 
Box 904, Greenville, S. C., Phone 2922: John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Truss- 
ville, Ala., Phone 127: Warehouse, 2150 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C 
ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices. 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville; S C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.: 886 Drew- 
ery St., Atlanta, Ga 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass 
Carolina Supply Co.. Greenville, 8S. C 


Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockiord, Til. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J: H. Spencer, Mgr 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston, W. Va Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N.C 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High. St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg. C 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and D. § 
Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep W. C. Hames, 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C., Phone 150 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: John C. Tur- 
ner, 107 16th St... N.W.,. Phone Hemlock 2113, Atlanta, Ga.; Harold Smith, 
Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. 
J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St... Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever. 
Charlotte, N. C teps.: W. B. Uhier, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; R. C. Young, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 
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BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 


Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spartanburg, S. C:., Montgomery 
& Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, -‘Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart. W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville. Tenn.: Lawrence Newman. care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: James A. Brittain. 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte. N. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C.. R. D.. Hughes Sales Co.. 1812 Main 
St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada): C. 
E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor. Brom- 
ley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte. N. ©. Peter 8. 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.: J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO.; INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, Phone 
2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 3192, Concord. N. C.: 
Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore. Box 481, Phone 822. Spartanburg, S. 
C., and 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Phone 3713, Boyce L: Estes. Box 
132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage Co.. Greenville. S. C.: Bonded Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, 8S. C.: 
Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastona. N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bldg.. Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co.; Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.. J. 
Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Blidg., Greenville. 
5S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mgr.; Corn. Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Megr.: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kelly, Mer. Stocks carried 
at convenient points. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St:.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Greenville, S..C., 1000 Woodside Bldg... W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York. N. Y.: 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Tape Rep.: M. Brad- 


ford Hodges, P. O. Box 752, Atlanta 1. Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. QO. Box 843, Greenville, S: C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720. Atlanta. 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole. P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, 5. C.; Kenneth Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville. S. C.: 
Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave.. N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: T. A. Sizemore. 
525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, 


_N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 


Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices. Asheville. N. C. Sou. 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072. Asheville. N. C. 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville. S. C. 
DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass Sou. Offices 


Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.: 
W. M. Mitchell. 


and Warehouses, 
Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S.W.., 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & C©O., INC., E. ¥., Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette. 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: N. P. Arnold. 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man; O. S. McCullers. 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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HABOW CHEMICAL CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sanitary and Textile Chemicals 


PHONE 458 


LONGER! 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer thon 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


FURNACE LINING 


a US TRADE MARK Pat Off 


For 


REPAIRING 


Illustration shows a few of the different straps manufactured by us 


_ All of our textile leathers are manufactured from 
Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers 
are made from packer hides, selected for substance, 
weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are 
made from foreign hides that are selected for textile 
purposes and are especially adapted for this work, 
owing to the extra length of the fibres. 


We manufacture all types of textile leathers for 
cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. 


145 HIGH STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Warehouse and Southern Distributor 
CAROLINA SUPPLY COMPANY — GREENVILLE S. C 
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PULP & PAPER MILLS + WASTE DISPOSAL . 


WATER + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


4 


Reg. U. 8S. P. O. 
Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard . 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, 
preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


4% 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A New Chemical Treatment 


#14 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Pawtucket, R. |. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118'5 W. 
Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mgr. 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; W. Alvin Braley, P. O. Box 1487, Dallas, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 248 Spring 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge, Ga. and Ala. Rep.: Stanley D. 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave.; Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CoO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Greenville, 5S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


7ATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C.; 802-2 Liberty National Life Bldg., Birmingham, 
Ala.; 110 Milby St., Houston, Tex.; 2213 Griffin St., Dallas, Tex. Sales Office 
at 738 C. & S. National Bank Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N. Cc. J: W. Lassiter 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: G Ww 
Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C.: H. G. Thompson. 97 Tacoma 
Circle, Asheville, N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, 2011 Fairview Road, Raleigh, N. C.; 


Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road, Atlanta, Ga.: H. C. Sturtevant, 210 E. ~ 


Franklin St, Office No. 5, Richmond, Va.; Dudley H. R. Wigg, 403-404 National 
Bank of Commerce Bldg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Law and 
Commerce Bldg., Bluefield, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Chariotte, N. C. Combus- 
tion Engineers, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Campbell, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mer. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga., Tel. 3157; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229: Ralph Gossett, 
15 Augusta St., Greenville, 5. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box. 1523, 
Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO,, Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahlstrand, 
S. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3-9573: F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028, 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St.,. Charleston, S. C.: Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St., Columbus, Ga.; The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.: Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.: Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.;: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.: McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St., Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts., Monroe, La.; Battey Machinery Co., 100-120 N. 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga:: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville, Fla.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 107 S. Franklin St., Tampa, 
Fla.; Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad. at Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Suppiy Co., 406-12 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala:.: Lewis Supply Co., 477 S. Main SBt., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Geo. A. 
McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205: A. A. “‘Red’’ Brame, Rep. 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA,, Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, 8S. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 5. 
C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. 
King, Jr., Augusta, Ga:; Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Megr.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HABOW CHEMICAL CO., Conover, N. C. 

HART PRODUCTS. CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. Megr., 
Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: L. M. Boes, Box 
517, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8: C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 


Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Megr., Sou. Div., 1301 W: Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., Tel. 4856-J: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443: C. L: Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bldg., 7 St. Paul St., 
Baltimore, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen 
Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620: J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Apt. 6-B, At- 
lanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: C. G. Schultze, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507, or, 302'% Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., 
Tel. 3654: J. W. Butler, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
W. C. McMann, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; H. J. 
Reid, 212 Lamont Drive, Decatur, Ga., Tel. Dearborn 4564. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Meichor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Flovd Childs. 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent: Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg., 
Austin, Tex. 
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IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. O. 
Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 
s.. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn:, and Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mer., S. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778 Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford. Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; S. C.: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. f 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., Newton, N. C. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C. P, Box 1118, 
Stephien J. Hawes. Norman P. Dort. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Ter, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, S. 
C., Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N: C.; F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T. 
J. Digby, Jr., P..O. Box 244, Greer, S. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte Rep.: Frank Burke, 
Phone 3-4287. 

LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. Sargent, P. 
O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry H. Hersey, Selling 
Agent, 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. 


LOPER CO:, RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred O. 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. . Reps.: R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, J. W. Ivey, 
Frank Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 

MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


METALLIZING CO. OF AMERICA, THE, 1330 W. Congress St., Chicago, Il. 
Sou. Offices: E. J. Ferring, Megr., 901 William-Oliver Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga.: 
E. M. Kay, Mgr., 120 Brevard Court, Charlotte 2, N. C. ; 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main SBt., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada), C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromiley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Gen. Office, 
40 Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Megr., 201 W. First St.., 
Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: W. L. Barker; R. B. Murdoch, Harry L.. Shinn. 
A. R. Akerstrom, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: J, H. Shuford; Jefferson 
Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James Bldg., Chatta- 
nooga,- Tenn.: J. I. White; American Savings Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. 
Jackson, Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones, Jr., 806 
Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew, 
Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Wm. 5S. Johnstone, P. O. Box 993, Gastonia, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reps.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Mrs. W. G. Hamner,: Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.: Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City, Sou. 
Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C. Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841. 
Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. 
Road, Gastonia, N. C 


Sou. Plant, York 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin W. 
Klumph, Cliff C. Myers, 121 7. 3rd St., Charlotte, N. C.; Cliff Smith, P. oO. 
Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 

PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Il. Sou. Hep.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte. N. C. At- 
lanta Office. Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Josuston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


OPERATING METHODS PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
MECHANICAL SURVEY, CREATIVE COUNSEL 


cOoOsST METHODS SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


10 High Street - - - - Boston, Mass. 
318 Montgomery Bldg. - Spartanburg, $. C. V A | 5 


A. Auttmordt & Co. Stainless Clad Steel 


ESTABLISHED: 1838 Monel Metal 


actors R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEWNAN, GEORGIA 
468 Fourth Avenue 3 : 

NEW 


GENERAL MILL REPAIRS | | Our Service Backed by 


Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles Years of Experience 
Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter : : 
METHOD OF RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO. 1,887,510 —enables us to give you the Best in the | 
: MANUFACTURE OF 
Give UI, a "iar STEEL ROLLS 
FLYER PRESSERS 
CARD ROOM SPINDLES 


LIFTING RODS 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. | REPAIR OF 


1337 West Second Avenue ¢ Gastonia, North Carolina | STEEL ROLLS 


ROVING SPINDLES 
SPINNING SPINDLES 
FLYERS 


OVERHAULING OF 


B.F. GOODRICH INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS | 


SPINNING FRAMES 


| TWISTERS 
Multi-V Belts When bought from us, the price includes: SPOOLERS 
F. H. P. Belts : 
Sienves (1) Engineered Application MOVING OF 
Hose (2) Dependable Quality 
Belts | MACHINERY 
| (4) Guaranteed Satisfaction 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. 


We Manufacture, 
Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery 


co mM P AN 


(ENGINEERING SALES) 


Phone 
5026 (>. S.R. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE & = CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTENC. 
< NOTHING BUT GUARANTEED Greenville W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 
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PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg. S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Diy., Grant Blidg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Jameés 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. e 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
merical Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 

RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. John H: Foard. Box 574, Phone 178, New- 
ton, N. C. : 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2316 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.: F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charles S. Smart, Jr., selling Agts. Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mgr., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.;: Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT CO., HENRY L., 115 Blackstone. St., Providence, R:. I. Sou. Rep.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office: 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.;: Jacksonville, Fla.; Columbia, 
S. C.; Charlotte, N. C.:; Nashville, Tenn.; Jackson, Miss. Industrial Reps.: 
P. W. Godard, Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Kay, Atlanta, Ga.: A. F. Landers, 
Lakeland, Fla.; R. R. Boatwright, Jacksonville, Fla.: S. M. Newsom, Tifton, 
Ga.; J. O. Holt, Raleigh, N. C.: C. C. Nix, Charlotte, N. C.; J. F. Welchel, 
Columbia, S. C.;: G. C. Kimbrough, Knoxville, Tenn.; P. A. Raiche, Memphis, 
Tenn, 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn.. Sou. Reps.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.: Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G..H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C.; N. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, 2024 Rozzell’s Ferry Rd., 
Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and 8S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St.. Kingsport, Tenn.: Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J: D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingspcrt, Tenn.: O. L. Carter, 202 Aberdeen 
Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO.,; INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Blidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. Ist S8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St., Columbia, 8. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 
317 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., Water and Mathews Sts., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 
1016'> Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.;: H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, 
Charlotte, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHEASTERN CONSTRUCTION CO., Charlotte, N. C. Earle Whitton, 
Pres. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., 5.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga.; E. G. Merritt, 549 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, 5S. C.; S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


LATEST EDITION! 


The 1944-45 Pocket Size Edition of 
Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills 


Gives capital, number of machines, 
officers, buyers, superintendents, kind of 
power used, product and telephone 
number of every Southern Textile Mill. 
Also contains “Hints for Traveling Men.” 


PRINTED ON THIN PAPER, CLOTH BOUND—PRICE $2.00 


Orders Promptly Filled . 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


P.O. BOX 1225 


SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; L. A. Dillon, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Blidg.. Spartanburg, S. C.: W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, S. C.: H. F. 
Taylor, Jr., P. O. Box 1303, Charlotte, N. C.: W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones, care The Stan- 
ley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St., S.W., Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. 


Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. J. McLernan, 209 Hubbard St., San 


Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. Carolinas and Georgia Distributors: 
Moreland Chemical Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr.,; Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Graff, Mgr.; South- 
ern Shuttles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Mger.; Louis P: Batson, Dirctor of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer., W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall River, Mass. Sou. 
Rep.: Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, 8S. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; W. P.. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.; B. D. Heath and 
C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.; J. 8S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.; F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.;: A. C. Keiser, Jr., 
Atlanta, Ga.;.J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala:; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, 


New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Box 1297, Phone 2-2238, Greensboro, N. C. L. C. 
Atkisson, Greensboro, N. C.: F. A. Decker, 1119 Dilworth Rd., Charlotte, N. 
C.; J. W. Slaughter, 311 Aberdeen Ter., Greenville, S. C.; for Georgia and 
Alabama. Matthews Equipment Co., 93-A Broadway, Providence, R. I., for 
New England and Canada 


TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, 8S. C. 


U 8S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville, 8S. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M, Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga:.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte; N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin; 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & Co., J. W., New. York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also stock 
room in charge of W. L. Hudson, 1021 Virginia Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou. 
Megr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas, Tex.; R. B. Dorman, Box 66, 
Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Pactory at Rock 
Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.;: Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, ITI, Box 123, Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: Walter F. Da- 
boll, 810 Woodside Bldg.; Greenville, S. C. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1694, Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I, Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office; M. J. Bentley, Sell- 
ing Agt., Atlanta Office, 1317 Healey Bidg 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sou. Agt., Charles C. Withington, 
602 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 1218. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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SERVICE 

Make use of our expe- = 


rienced representatives in 
these days of help short- 
age. 

Now is the time to prove 


that Sterling Travelers 
are ‘‘tops.”’ 


* 
Southern Representatives 
GEORGE W. WALKER 
Box 1894 Greenville, S. C. 
D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443 Spartanburg, 8. C. 


SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. 
Box 1487 Dallas, Tex. 


TERLING RING TRAVELER CD 


“VOGEL 


Yes, remember it well 
because it is a symbol 
"| of satisfaction among 
customers and plumbers 
alike. 


Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants are serving the 
war effort throughout 
the Nation—in war 
plants of all kinds, in 
shipyards and on thou- 
sands of farms ... And 
they are serving in the 
traditional Vogel way 


VOGELFROST-PRooFHYDRANT CONomically and de- 


Running water every doy of the pendably — day in and 
year. Will never freeze when prop- 


erly installed. Nearly! 00,000 in use. day out. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


ORIGINAL. Leather AE GENUINE on™” 


Bom REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


TEXTILE LEATHERS 


It is a fact, noted by an ever-increasing number of Textile 
Supply Buyers, that each one of the quality group of 
~ Textile Leathers greatly outlasts other textile leather. 


This long-lasting efficiency is readily explainable because 
Textile Leathers are made to last. 


Conceived in a desire to make a Textile Leather better than 
what is commonly known as best, these leather specialties 
are made from what we consider is the world’s best leather 
for this purpose. 


They were put in the melting-pot of severe tests under actual 
working conditions in different mills in different parts of 
the country. After years of hard, driving experiment, they 
emerged as the acknowledged quality plus economy Textile 
Leathers. 


You can buy them with absolute confidence that you are 
making the best “buy” in Textile Leathers. Insist on the 
genuine, trademarked 


Bondaron Loop Pickers Bondaron Round Leather 
Bondaron Check Straps Belt 


Bondaron Harness Straps Bondaron Hold-up Straps 
Bondaron Lug Straps Bondural Picker 
Bondaron Bumper Straps Leathers 


Manufactured exclusively 6) 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


617-623 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Leather Curriers and Manufacturers of Textile 
Leathers and Belting 


When Unfailing Performance 
Is Imperative ---You'll Need--- 
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Protect these bearings with strong, 


adhesive oil or grease films 


these gears 
with a 


Use a grease 
that will 
stick on these 
pick cams 


and balls 


Protect Looms against Shock 


ANG! BANG! BANG! BANG! Of all the ma- 
B chines of modern industry, your textile 
mill loom takes the prize for shock loads of 
all kinds. 

That’s why it’s so important for efficient, 
economical operation to select lubricants that 
can stand up under terrific momentary 
pressures. 

Over the years in many mills, Socony- 
Vacuum oils and greases have 


On cam, crankshaft and pick bearings, the 
strong films of Vactra Oils or AA Greases 
stick to the metal and resist rupture under 
crushing loads. Similarly, on gears, pick cams 
and pick balls, Mobilgreases resist the constant 
hammering, wiping, sliding actions, and thus 
protect the rubbing surfaces against wear. 
Your looms turn out more cloth with lower 
maintenance and lubrication costs. 


proved their shock-proof charac- 
teristics. Hence, they’re recom- 
mended as the most practical 
loom lubricants you can buy. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CoO., INC., 
Standard Oil of N.Y. Div. » White Star 
Div. Lubrite Div. Chicago Div. 
White Eagle Div. + Wadhams Div. + 
Magnolia Petroleum Company « General 
Petroleum Corporation of California. 
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